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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Lianfair-pllgayngyll, 
Sir-fon, 6ed o Jonawr, 1823. 

$ra,—On my return home after a considerable absence, 
wy little con brought me the three last of your interesting 
lntle paper, the Kaleidoscope, and in the one of the 17th 
ult, he pointed out a mistake in a letter to you, written no 
doubt with the intention of setting you right, signed W. 
P, who I am sure is not a Welchman, for both he and the 
Rev. F. Hodson, from whose poem he quotes, are wrong. 
Itshould be Bedd-gelert (greyhound’s grave.) In English 
the cart is put before the horse (you perhaps wil] say, that 
is the case in Welch) as Bedd is the Welch word for 
grave. ¥ feel anxious to give a further explanation, butit 
is impossible to express the Welch pronunciation on paper 
(or any other way, say you) so as an Englishman can un- 
derstand it; therefore I will not attempt it, further than to 
sy that Bedd should be pronounced as Bathe. Double d. 
forms another letter in the Welch alphabet.—E am sur- 
prised that some one of my numerous countrymen in your 
town (many of whom I am well acquainted with, and know 
tobe very capable) have not done themselves the pleasure 
of setting you and your correspondent W. P. right ere 
this. By an early insertion of this in your entertaining 
paper, you will confer an obligation on 
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Literature and Antiqutttes. 
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DESULTORY REMARKS, 
ON 


IRELAND, anp IRISH LITERATURE. 
By VIRGILIUS HIBERNICUS. 





(NEV@R BEFORE PUBLISHED.) 
—>—_ 

Having promised on a former occasion to devote my 
arly attention to the GREAT antiquity of the Irish na- 
tion, I now procced to redeem my pledge; and ‘for this 
purpose commence with the introduction of Christianity 
into this island, by our venerable Apostle Sr. ParRIck, 
anevent which has contributed much to the increase of 
vatue and learning in this country; yet let it not be sup- 
peed that we were ignorant of letters anterior to that me- 
norable period, while we can boast of the earliest annals 
ttany nation among the European states. BoLLanpvus, 





Titemowr, and even FLEuRY in his ecclesiastical 
history, are of opinion that we were ignorant of letters till 
the arrixel of our great Apostle: some British writers, and 
few among our own countrymen are of thesame Opinion. 
The North British writers assert that our country was in- 
Mred in darkness till that event. Such is the facility 

which unqualified or prejudiced historians can evadé 


the difficulties of earlier researches into our remote and (to 
them) inexplicable history.. An absolute ignorance of the 
Gaelic language has occasioned the majority of those wri- 
ters who have written of Ireland to express themselves -in 
less honourable terms towards this nation through a self. 
evident want of means to discover our antiquities before 
the introduction of the universal tongue (the Latin) by 
St. Patrick. ike pedants in knowledge, of all men in 
existence historians are the most ashamed to acknowledge 
their ignorance or to betray any signs of incapacity either 
in language or historical materials; and inasmuch as the 
Irish tongue has been difficult to learn, through discou- 
raging causcs, for several centuries, the literati of this 
country and of the neighbouring nations have only been 
taught by their own experience in their antiquarian re- 
searches, that that language which should have ranked the 
first for the acquirement of ancient learning has been ut- 
terly neglected by them, till the very period when they 
most required its elucidating assistance. 

What is the consequence? Those writers who find how 
difficult it is to accomplish an adequate knowledge of our 
language from personal labour that might enable them to 
tread the now mysterious labyrinths of Irish learning with 
Keating, O’Klaharty, Lynch, O’Conor, and Vailanery ; 
what is their ignoble resource? to inform us that what 
they cannot possibly understand, were the fictions of the 
poets and the dreams of the imagination. Like the writer 
ridiculously termed a historian (Cox) who calls that work 
(Keating’s Ireland) ‘* an ill-digested heap of very silly 
fictions,” which Peter Walsh says ‘* is the only complete 
history that we have of all the invasions, conquests, changes, 
manners, wars, and all other considerable matters of this 
truly ancient kingdom.” As is the practice with hypo- 
crites who ily cond what they have not exa- 
mined, from the whim of fancy or prejudice, so with our 
modern literati it is fashionable to become proselytes to 
scepticism, by way of evincing an extraordinary degree of 
rational liberality towards every thing appertaining to the 
ancient honours, history, and antiquities of Ireland. Bri- 
tish prejudice long since erected a school for the disciples 
of Pyrrhonism, which has flourished for siz centurics and 
a half, so prosperously that it would now be opposing the 
tide of fashion and the doctrine of Pyrrho to indulge the 
belief that Ireland was any thing superior te her unpo- 
lished sister in the ages that preceded the mission of St. 
PaTRIcx into this island. In the closet and in company, 
it is now, and has long been the rage to turn the honours 
of Ireland into ridicule, by way of displaying a consider- 
able degree of refined knowledge in genuine history! But 
they are at best but the pedants of our nation, who are so 
unmanly and wanting in patriotism as to join with our 
English and Scotch caluminators in the fashionable cant of 
traducing Ireland, because it gratifies the malignant pas- 
sions of the prejudiced Britons; while men of sense and 
learning are brooding over the fallen state of our once 
lofty nation in the pensive silence of dejection. Our great 
Apostle did indeed most zealously exert himself to irit¥o- 





has ever since continued to be the most general and appro- 
priate ecclesiastical language ; and to his indefatigable zeal 
was purely owing the rise and progress of Christian litera- 
ture in this and the neighkouring islands, as well as in 
the western nations of Europe. 

On the proud eminence of our high antiquity, then, I take 
my stand, in order that I may have an opportunity of 
surveying in a retrospective and prospective manner, the 
antecedent and subsequent events that contributed to place 
our literary character beyond the reach of competition and 
rivalship. The Scottish writers, in general, and many of 
the English, tell us we were in utter darkness till our con- 
version. to christianity, and that the day-spring of our 
literature only dawned with the morning radiance of our 
Holy Faith. Those, however, are the writers who can only 
see in the broad glare of the meridian sunshine; but whose 
fears and antipathies forbid them td make moonlight ex. 
cursions into the nocturnal fields of our remoter antiquities, 
lest they should lose themselves in the midnight labyrinths 
of the-past; and thus are they deprived, by their prudent 
literary timidity, of those serenade lights which they might 
otherwise enjoy in the starry night of our ancient glory, 
where the constellations of our histery and antiquities 
shone bright and beautiful on the landscapes of our nation, 
while chaos involved the skies of Europe in primeval 
darkness. Our modern historical sceptics have no penchant 
for literary or philosophical recreations with the night-owl, 
lest the ill-omened bird of contemplation should affright 
them with its inharmonious hootings, and terrify the 
guardian fancies of their indigested reveries. Who, 
then, of this timid race shall have the impudence to in- 
form us that we had no astral splendour—no moon-light 
or twilight, before we had morning? because they were 
slumbering with the inert ignorance of ‘their nations, 
while our poets and philosophers were awake to sci- 
entific research, during the starry winter night of our 
indisputable antiquity. In the phenomena of time and 
astronomy it may as rationally be doubted whether stars 
had given light, the moon had shone, or the crepuscu« 
lum had illumined the dawn before the rise of blue- 
winged day, as that our country was without the guiding 
lights of learning and philosophy anterior to the sun-rise 
of Christianity on our verdant fields. . It is a flimsy asser- 
tion, to say we were like our ignorant neighbours previous 
to that event; a statement which the slightest breath of 
historic veracity is capable of dissolving into common air. 
It is now lamented as a woful consequence to Britain that 
the Druids of that nation did not commemorate any thing 
in writing: to this regretful cause their antiquaries attri- 
bute their own deficiencies in ancient monuments of learn- 
ing when compared with out Ogygian Annals. The fact 
is, Britain has no ancient records of her history, nor can it 
be proved that she ever had, or ought to claim any such 
thing: oral tradition was incapable of preserving the 
chain of past events in a country subject to so many 
changes and vicissitudes as that country actually un- 
derwent from a period anterior to the Christian era. 
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assertion of Caesar, that’ “the Gaulish Druids com- 
mitted nothing to writing;” a practice which the British 
Druids, as appears from Roland, Camden, &c. also re- 
ligiously observed, while our Druids who differed from 
both, “in this respect, preserved their literary and sacred 
monuments in their own original hierographic character 
or ogham, till the days of St Patrick, when the Latin 
tongue became the language of the Church in this country, 
as it had been of the Christian church in general, at and 
for some time before the mission ef our venerable Apostle. 
But let it not be presumed that the native language was 
neglected in this island after the introduction of the Latin 
tongue in written monuments, as it was a common practice 


to preserve our national annals sometimes in the one, 


language, sometimes in the other, and frequently.in both 
throughout the same volume, a circumstance to which the 
precious remains of our ancient manuscripts bear ample 
testimony. The preservation of our early learning in the 
Druidic ages, has certainly given to our country the su- 
periority over other nations, where'the severer discipline of 
Druidism prevented the disciples of that singular order 
of men from preserving their records in written monuments. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign of the supreme mo- 
narch LEOGAIRE, we are informed by the Psalter of Cashel, 
the Four Masters, and many other highly respectable au- 
thorities, that a convocation of the national states of Ire- 
land took place, for the purpose of examining the public 
records of the kingdom ; in consequence of which national 
asseinbly, a committee of learned Doctors, nine in num- 
ber, were chosen to preside over our ancient literature, and 
to digest our carly annals; namely, LEOGAIRE, the mo- 
narch; Datre, King of Ulster; Corc, King of Mun- 
ster; St. Patrick, BENIGNUS, CIARNEACH, Bishops ; 
and Duzracu, FEerRGus, and Rosa, antiquarians. By 
this learned committee were the ancient records of the 
kingdom examined and purged ; and then committed to 
the hands of Bishops, who had them transcribed and laid 
up in their principal churches, for the benefit of posterity. 
Many of those manuscripts, notwithstanding the devasta- 
tions of Danes, Saxons, and Puritans, have been preserved 
by faithful guardians till the present times; and many co- 
pies of them are now in the hands of the curious, or in the 
libraries of the learned, yet chiefly in England, or on the 
Continent, where they van only be of small service to their 
possessors: suchare, ‘* The Book of Armagh;” ** The 
Psalter of Cashel; ** The Book of Glendaloch;” ** The 
Book of Invasions;” ** The Treatise of Cluanmaenoes ;” 
** The Book of Fiontan Cluana Haighneach;” ‘* The 
Yellow Book of Moling ;” ‘* The Black Book of Molai- 
ga;” ** The Psalter of Tara ;”’ and many others. This 
eminent work was entitled Scanachas More ; orthe GREAT 
AwTiquity. Now what will our sceptical neighbours, 
and doubting countrymen, say to this ? Can they deny, or 
will they attempt to contradict the fact, that our ancient 
annals were then deserving of the appellation of Great An- 
tiquity? The very epithet declares more than volumes 
for us, and proves a better defence for our national record, 
than all that can now be said or written in support of the 
ancient literature of Ireland. Where was British, and I 
may add European, literature (with the exception of Rome 
and Greece) at thistime? An increated nothing, in the 
womb of futurity; it derived not existence till after the 
Grst British disciples had received their learning in this 
country, and carried the torch of knowledge with them 
from our sacred shores, to propagate the lights of religions 
truth, and scientific learning in Britain. Gipas, the 
eanliest British historian, it is well known, received his 
learning at the metropolitan seminary of Armagh, founded 
by the great Patron Saint of our island. But it is unne- 
cessary to enumerate individuals, while the entire body of 
the earliest pastors of the British church was educated at 
some of the many eminent seniinaries established in Ire.. 
land in the days of St. Patrick. The holy flame of: the 
divine gospel was kindled here, and soon spread over Bri- 
gain and the countries of the Continent, where, like the 
eternal fire of the Persians, it has continued to burn to the 
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present day, and it is expected will continue to do so till 
the dissolution of time. This period of the world may be 
considered early as well as respectable in antiquity; yet 
the horizon of our ancient history is very far from being 
bounded by that era ;'while the antiquarian eye of excur- 
sive and perspicaceous knowledge can penetrate beyond it 
for more than a thousand years,—to a period long subse- 
quent to the birth of written learning in this most ancient 
of islands. ‘It is self-evident that the records of Ireland 
were extremely numerous in the days of our Apostle, when 
the literary materials of our history deserved the appel- 
lation of Great Autigquity. We are not to impute the de- 
sire of imposture or fraudulence to St. Patrick and those 
other episcopal menibers of the learned committee who 
sat in judgment upon them, how much so ever we might 
fell disposed to doubt the veracity of the regal and anti- 
quarian members of thatliterary junta. St. Patrick, who 
destroyed the Druidicai writings himself, and caused his 
disciples to do the same in every part of Ireland, would be 
a very unlikely character to connive at literary deception, 
much less to give it his support. Such a man must have 
been fully convinced that the pretensions of the Irish nation 
to great and indisputable antiquity were just, honourable, 
and well founded, when he voluntarily assisted with his 
pious labours an undertaking which he knew would con- 
tribute to establish the high literary character of ancient 
Ireland. 

We are not informed by our national annals, that the 
committee which sat in judgment on the ancient records 
of the Irish nation, had the task assigned them of collect- 
ing the traditional literature of the country, in order to 
give it perpetuity in writing. No: that learned body sat 
upon written materials, for the purpose of expunging 
them of poetical extravagances, that posterity might not 
be afterwards deceived with fictions of the imagination. 

That the Irish Druids committed their mysteries to 
writing, says O’Halloran, may be collected from historical 
facts. In order to determine which religion (the Druidical 
or the Christian) was the truest, St. Patrick and his disci- 
ples agreed with the Arch-druid belonging to LEOGARE’s 
Court, to put the books or gospels of both religions under 
water, and entered into an engagément with each other, 
that which soever should appear the least injured by the 
operation of the fluid element would be acknowledged the 
most orthodox. A simple ordeal! which is sufficient to con- 
vince us, in the present stage of scientific knowledge, that 
their learning -did not comprehend the mysteries of che- 
mistry, otherwise the more artful might have acquired an 
easy triumph over the other; but the motives of both 
parties were characterised by an enthusiastic zeal, if not 
an overweening confident superstition for the various doc- 
trines they espoused. At that period, it must also be un- 
derstood, the Druids attached particular divine virtues to 
the watery element, which, in the above experiment, did 
not gratify their expectations, for it appears the Chris- 
tian manuscripts triumphed over the written documents of 
the Druids; and after the new religion took the lead, St. 
Patrick had the influence to get above 200 volumes of 
Druidical learning, theology and philosophy, destroyed 
by fire. Who shall reflect on this severe act of our zea- 
lous Apostle, and not regret the consequences to the lite- 
rary world? Or who will attempt to contradict the fact, 
that manuscripts were then very numerous? But that 
which contributed most effectually to the final destruction 
of works connected with the Druidical philesophy, was 
the newly-inflamed zeal of the disciples, and proselytes to 
Christianity, who considered it a religious duty to destroy 
the records of their ancient erroneous doctrines, without 
considering that many a literary treasure was then con- 
sumed which might have thrown particular light on the 
history of their former religion, as well as of Ireland itself; 
but religious zeal and fanaticism are commonly blind 
to the dictates of reason in all things unconnected with 
the immediate objects of their own pursuits. 





Christianity, we are informed by the multitudinous bio- 
graphers of St. Patrick, gained ground rapidly in this 








country, and spread like electricity over the whole face of 
the island. Could this cireumssance have been owing 
merely to the activity of the founder and his first Christian 
disciples? No: when we consider the state of civilization 
in which the people of Ireland then lived, we will be in. 
clined to introduce the operation and agency of other faci. 
litating causes to effect so speedy a revolution in the moral 
and religious discipline of a whole nation. A people, 
among whom schools of learning and philosophy had been 
so early established, and who had, for upwards of a thou. 
sand ycars before, been taught to exercise their reason and 
judgment in a scientific manner, were the best prepared of 
all others to receive a new religion, founded on such ra, 
tional and benevolent principles as that of our Divine 
Redeemer. On the ruins of the numerous schools of 
Druidical learning, it was no difficult matter for St. Paw 
trick, when the light of truth was once kindled in the Irish 
mind, to found seminaries of Christian theology, wherein 
the system of education was unaltered in all things except 
in religious matters alone. There are strong facts con. 
tained in our ancient history, which bear proofs of the 
early introduction of letters into this island. The de. 
scendants of Mileadh Espaigne, or the Hero of Spain, 
commonly denominated MILEsIus, were a people who 
had evidently passed the first stages of barbarism and inci. 
vility, and who had actually arrived ata considerable degree 
of refined knowledge long before their arrival in this coun-: 
try, otherwise they would not have been acquainted with 
the rural and mechanic arts, as well as letters. Of that 
regal line, the twentieth monarch from HEREMay, 
Acuay the Wise, who is better better known by the ap- 
pellation of OnLamMu FonnLa, i.e. the learned Doctor 
who succeeded to the Irish throne A.M. 3083, nearly 
one thousand years before the birth of Christ, according 
to the Irish annals) ordained the Royal Assembly of 
Tarah, and also relinquished many of his prerogatives 
for the benefit of the state. The learned CuaR.es 
O’Conor thus expresses himself respecting this Prince: 
** Genius conducted by wisdom ‘and address, gave him a 
superiority over the other two royal families of the Mile. 
sian blood; and with the majority of an aggrieved nation 
on his side, al! opposition fell before him. Through in. 
tense study of the principles which should prevail in society 
he made letters subservient to his purposes. In Teemor 
he began by erecting the Mur-ollamhan, an habitation for 
the Ollamhs, or Tilias, an order of men employed for pro- 
moting intellectual knowledge, and for instructing the 
youth of the principal families of the kingdom. This ad- 
mirable’ institution of the Mur-ollamhan, became the 
parent of similar seminaries of knowledge in the provinces, 
and through this monarch’s influence, each was endowed 
with an appropriated district forits support. The extraor- 
dinary immunities with which these colleges were endowed, 
appear unexampled in the history of any other nation. In 
the fiercest animosities of factions, the inhabitants of dis- 
tricts, or Termons (as they were ca!led) were left free and 
unmolested from depredation, as no party in the aggregate 
would bear the infamy, which, by a happy prejudice, was 
annexed to a violation of those asylums, ti!l corruptions 
among the Tilias themselves, exposed their order to severe 
animadversion at different periods of time. Those tran- 
sient abuses, however, were done away by regulations con- 
formable to the first institution. The order was never 
abolished.” OLLAMH ToDHLA laid the foundation of 
good legislation, and by the institution of the Fes of Tea- 
mor, or convention of the states at Tarah, our first Parlia- 
ment had its origin. The first national assemblies were 
triennial, and were convoked at the close of autumn, for 
establishing laws and ordinances ; and, in a session there- 
in, the civil rights of the Toisachs or Dynasts, subordinate 
to the provincial governors, with the rights also of the in- 
ferior Brughaidhs ; or landed gentry, were to be accu- 
rately ascertained ; a wise’ regulation, which preserved 
a share of democratical power to the constitution, which 
became much improved in the reign of Cormac O'CUIN™ 
AcuaY wrote a correct history of the several voyages: 
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adventures, wars, &c. of his royal ancestors, as-is related 
in the Psalter of Cashei and Tarah; he likewise ordained 
that every family should be distinguished by coats of arms, 
for the future, according to its respective merit—the Mile- 
sians having made use of no other symbols of distinction 
on their banners, from the arrival of the sons of GoLAM 
EcHTOIR, in this island, than a dead serpent and the rod 
of Moses [Aaron] after the example of their Gadelian 
ancestors. Coats of arms are said to be of a much later 
institution in the neighbouring nations; yet in this country, 
and among the Jews, heraldic ensigns were doubtless of 
remote origin. 

From the time of AcHayY, or OLLAMH FODHLA, we 
may fairly date the progress of letters in Ireland; an 
honourable antiquity, which for primitive origin, cannot 
be rivalled by the earliest annals of the earliest nations of 
the world, since the Cataclysm. The next literary cha- 
racter that deserves to be noticed after OLLAMH FODH- 
LA, belonging to this nation, is ABARIS, generally deno- 
minated ** Zhe Hyperborean,” a term which in its geogra- 
phical application to this country, had long puzzled the 
learned, and perplexed the curious. O’Halloran adduces 
respectable proof’ of his having been an Irishman, as well 
as of the Hyperborean Island being no other than Ireland. 
This ancient philosopher, of whom the old classic: writers 
relate many marvellous and incredible stories, flourished 
cotemporary with Pythagoras, who died, A.C. 497, and, 
as it is generally believed, taught that great philosopher 
the Druidic mysticism ; some, however, consider him as the 
disciple of Pythagoras; but, on this subject, I shall pro- 
bably have acoasion to say more hereafter. 

That letters were common among our ancestors at an 

early period of time is strongly corroborated by the fact 
that money was coined in Ireland in the reign of EapNa 
DearG, son of Duacw Fionn. In this'prince’s reign 
amint was erected at Airgiod Ross, and money coined 
about the year 3357, a tacit proof that letters had preceded 
that event, as no nation in an unlettered state has ever 
been known to have possessed coined money of their own 
melting. It may be marvelled at, why some pieces of 
this ancient coinage have not descended to our own times : 
it is still more marvellous, however, that coins of ages that 
are but as of yesterday compared to the remoteness of this 
period, have become so scarce as almost to be totally lost 
to the antiquarian and numismatologist. . It is strikingly 
curious here to remark, that the very place where silver is 
said to have been first coined was situated in one of those 
countries through which our forefathers were known to 
pass, and that it still preserves the Pheenician term in a 
manner similar to that which our ancestors used in this 
country. The annals of nations affirm that silver was 
first coined at Argos, in Greece, 894 years before Christ ; 
and our annals state that silver was first coined in Ireland 
near seven centuries hefure the Christian xra. Now it is 
very remarkable that A7gos, in Greece, and Airgiod Ross, 
in Ireland, where silver was first coined in both countries, 
should, in language, so singularly correspond ; for it is 
evident that Argos is merely an’ abbreviation of Airgiod 
Ross, by syncopi, and both signifying silver. It is not, 
therefore, to be marvelled at, that a race of men, whose 
progenitors according to our annals introduced arts and 
letters into Greece, should, within two succeeding centu- 
ties, practise the same arts in this country on the first dis- 
covery of the argent metal. This circumstance has not 
been noticed by our annalists or historians so far as I can 
ascertain. 

The next literary character introduced to our notice, in 
Trish history, is Cormac Utrona, the son of ART, who 
succeeded to the monarchical throne in 213. This prince, 
it is stated, in the Psalter of Cashel, retired froth the toils 
of royalty seven years before his death, to enjoy the plea- 
sures of study and philosophy in a little thatched.cottage, 
situated near Tarah, leaving his son CAERBRE LIFFEA- 
CHAIR regent of the kingdom: and in this literary re- 
tirement wrote that admirable treatise for the direction of 


it is believed, had'conformed to the Christian religion be- 
fore his death, a circumstance which was probably the 
cause of his death, as it is thus related in the above annals. 
Cormac, one day addressing himself to the Divine 
Being, in his retirement, the Pagan priests, belonging to 


one of the idols of those times, and, falling down before it, 
adored it with divine worship. The King, however, con- 
tinued his addresses to the Author of nature, which so 
highly exasperated the priests, that Macilogeann, their 
principal, demanded of Cormac, why he did not comply 
with the religion of his ancestots? The king replied, 
that it was beneath the dignity of a rational being to adore 
a brute, which he determined never to do, much less a log 
of wood fashioned by the hand of art, which was no more 
capable to make a God than to create a man; and that, 
therefore, he would direct his addresses to that omnipotent 
Being who formed both the artist and the tree, which had, 
by them, been idolatrously converted into a god. The 
Druid, upon hearing this observation, retired with his 
idol; and, in the course of a short time, returned with it, 
magnificently dressed, presented it to the king, and 
demanded, confidently, whether he would not worship 
a deity so splendidly arrayed? Cormac answered, 
that it was in vain to tempt him to idolatry; for he was 
resolved to pay divine homage to nothing except the 
Divine Being, the Creator of heaven and earth, as well 
as the author of a place of punishment for the wicked 
and those who disobeyed his laws. This resolution of the 
monarch, it is supposed, lost him his life; for the same 
evening he expired as he was supping on salmon. He 
was interred at Rosnariogh, according to his own desire, 
as he was unwilling to mingle his dust with heathen 
ancestors. Cormac, besides writing his ‘* Advice to 
Rings,” also revised the ancient laws of the kingdom, 
and made new ones, exactly calculated to the genius and 
temper of his people. 

Some of our writers affirm, that St. CATHALDUS lived 
in the second century; and, admitting this, he might follow 
as the next, or rather as a previous literary character to 
Corma Ulfada. But it is evident this saint did not flourish 
in the year 170, as mentioned by BaRTHOLOMEW Mar- 
mus, his biographer. One argument strongly opposed to 
the existence of St. CATHALDUS in the second century, 
is the great nuntber of Christians mentioned as then living 
in this country by his biographer; and though there is 
just reason to believe that Christianity had -been making 
ground in this island early after the Christian era, yet the 
number of Christians was comparatively few till after the 
arrival of St. Patrick; notwithstanding the respectable 
names of Mansuetus (who, it is said by Ussher, was a 
disciple of St. Peter, and the first bishop of Toul) Ailde, 
Dulan, Ibarus, &c. all of whom preceded our great 
Apostle. It is probable, says Mr. Stuart, in his Memoirs, 
that christianity had extended to some parts of this island, 
and had continued here till the time of St. Chrysostom, 
who, in demonstrating that Christ is God, says, ‘* the 
British isles, situated beyond this sea, and which are in the 
very ocean, have perceived the power of the word, for even 
there churches are founded and altars erected.”” Eusebius 
[Pamphilii] says, in his third book, ‘‘ that some of the 
Apostles had passed into the isles which we name Britan- 
nic;” and hence Nicephorus alleges, that some of the 
Apostles had selected Egypt and Syria—others the extreme 
regions of ocean, and the Britannic Isles, for their pious 
mission. The aforementioned Mansuetus, or Mansu, 
says Ussher, was ordained by St. Peter; and in the year 
66, was made bishop of Toul [Lorraine] where he died on 
the 3d of September, 1053; and, as his biographer Apso 
writes of him, he founded achurch to St. Stephen. In 
the year 350, Elephius, son of a Scoto-Hibernian king, 
suffered martyrdom, having been decapitated by order of 
the Emperor Julian, who was present, says Rupert, at his 
execution: the tyrant having been enraged at this pious 
man for baptizing a number of his subjects. 


the court, came to visit him, with a golden calf, which was | Khan 


——— 


Chit Chat. 


Anecdote of Mirza Sheffy, late Prime-minister of Persia, 
who died in 1819.—Amongst the variety of cruel punish- 
ments by which the late Shah of Persia, Aga Mahmoud 
s ised those unhappy wretches amongst his sub- 
jects who offended him, cutting out their tongues, their 
ears, and digging out their eyes were the most lenient. 
One morning, some of the royal goolams having just re- 
turned from a domiciliary visit of this kind, to an unfortu- 
nate village under the ban of the king, and its doom having 
been to lose a certain number of eyes, extracted from the 
heads of its inhabitants, the ven in attendance produced 
the fatal bag, and the sightless organs of vision were 
poured out before his Majesty. Scrupulous in the execu- 
tion of his orders, the Shah immediately began’ with the 
point of his ae deliberately to seperate them one by one, 
to ascertain if his sentence had been punctually obeyed. 
Mirza Sheffy, his faithful minister, who had long ded 
such acts of violence and cruelty with secret horror, 
now hoping to make some impression, said, ‘* Does not 
~ Majesty think it possible, that God may ope day not 

pleased with this?” The King slowly raised his head, 
carefully keeping his dagger between the filmy heaps he 
was counting, and as solemnly replied—* Sir, by m 
head, if there should be one eye too few here, I myself 
will make the number up with Far ll The rash philan- 
thropist awaited his fate in shuddering silence, well know- 
ing that the word of his master was immovable; but hap- 
pily for him, the sentence had been too scrupulously exe- 
cuted tq require the forfeit of his compassion, and he 
even remained in favour. He had the rave lot for a prime- 
minister in Asia, of closing his eyes in peace, after a life of 
eighty years.—Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels. 


War Forses.—‘* Two of the regiments which had 
been quartered in Funen were cavalry, mounted on the 
fine black long-tailed Andalusian horses. It was imprac- 
ticable to bring off these horses, about 1,100 in number ; 
and Romana was nét a man who could order them to be 
destroyed lest they should fall into the hands of the French; 
he was fond of horses himself, and knew that every man was 
attached to the beast which had carried him so far, and so 
faithfully. Their bridles therefore were taken off, and they 
were turned loose upon the beach. As they moved off, they 
yassed some of the country horses and mares, which were 
eeding at a little distance. A scene ensued, such as 
probably never befure was witnessed. The Spanish horses 
are not mutilated, and these were sensible that they were 
no longer under any restraint of human power. A general 
conflict ensued, in which, retaining the discipline that they 
had learned, they charged each other in squadrons of ten or 
twenty together; then closely engaged, striking with their 
fore-feet, and biting and tearing each other with the most 
ferocious rage, and trampling over those which were beaten 
down, till the shore, in the course of a quarter of an hour, 
was strewn with the dead and disabled. Part of them had 
been set free on a rising ground at some distance; they 
no sooner heard the roar of the battle than they came 
thundering down over the intermediate hedges, and ¢atch- 
ing the contagious madness, plunged into the fight with 
equal fury. Sublime as the scene was, it was too hor- 
rible to be long contemplated, and Romana, in mercy, 
gave orders for destroying them; but it was found too 
dangerous to attempt this; and after the last beats quittedt 
the beach, the few horses that remained were seen still 
engaged in the dreadful work of mutual destruction.” — 
From Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 











Expert Slingers in Patagonia,—The natives of Pata- 
gonia carry a missile weapon of a singular kind, tucked 
into the girdle. It consists of two round stones, covered 
with leather, each weighing above a pound, which are 
fastened to the two ends of a string eight feet long. This 
is used as a sling, one stone being kept in the hand, and 
the other whirled round the head till it is supposed to have 
acquired sufficient force, and then discharged at the object. 
They are so expert in the management of this double- 
headed shot, that they will hit a mark not bigger than a 
shilling with both the stones, at the distance of fifteen 
yards ; it is not their custom however, to strike either the 
guanico or the ostrich with them, in the chase; but they 
discharge them, so that the cord comes against the legs of 
the ostrich, or twovof the legs of the guanico, and is twisted 





round them by the force and swing of the balls, so that 
the animal being unable to run, becomes an easy prey to 
the hunter. 





Analogy.—A little girl happening to hear her mother 
speak of going into half mourning, said—‘* Why are we 
going into half mourning, Mamma} are any of our relas 














Ardee, May 23, 1821. 


tions half dead 2” 
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Old Bachelors.—There was a festival in Greece, during 
the celebration of which the women were. empowered to 
seize the old bachelors, to drag them round the altar, and 
te beat them. How cruel! 





Two Jews were Satnpsabes, one for his skill in pu- 
the other for his fondness of the fair sex. A gen- 
being asked to what tribe they belonged, answered, 

**I don’t kzow; had they not been Jews, I should have 
—— one of them to be an Amorite and the other a 
sétite. 





The Setting Horse.—A an, by touching his 
horse near the withers with his whip, taught him to 
immediately : when shooting, and a dog came to a point, 
he made the horse kneel, and persuaded those present that 

* the horse was an excellent pointer. A gentleman having 

emer the gelding, was fording a river with him, when, 

wing touched his withers, he was true to the touch, down 

he dropped in the stream, and soused his new master in the 

water. The latter, ina great passion, asked his former 

‘ owner what he meant by selling him a horse that played 

him such a — in the water ? Pe ad onde other, 

pocsones im as a pointer, and at the time he went on 
Jsie knees he was pointing a. salmon.” 





_ An old resurrection man, it is said, had the singular 
godtl luck to pounce upon the field of Waterloo, like 
another vultute, and to bring away as many tecth as sold 
to the dentists for £20,000. 





At a bar-mess in Ireland, one of the lawyers was rela- 
‘ting, that Curran, when at Cheltenham, was descanting on 
his misfortunes at a large party where one of his sons was 

it, and said, ‘* I am not even certain whether this is 
ay child or not.” On hearing this, a young lawyer of 
mee company declared, in a passion, that if it had been his 
Gather that said so, he would have knocked him down. 
* Well,” says old Keller, ‘* I think it would be the surest 
method you could take of proving that you were not a 
thateral son.” 





Wegroes are apt to steal, but are so very credulous th 
ame easily detected. Captain Young, of Grenada, rey 
¢ of Caffee, a hog to kill; when 

the pain went to see it, Caffee said, ** Dis very fine 
hog, | but I never see a hog like him in all my life; 
he have no liver, no light.” Captain Young—** That is 
strange, Caffee ; let me see in the book.” He took a me- 
zoorandum-book out of his pocket, turned over the leaves, 
.wad looked very earnest—*‘ I see Caffee go to hell bottom 
—hog have liver and lights.” Cuffee shook like an aspen 
teaf, and said, ‘* O, Massa, Caffee no go to hell bottom— 
hhog have liver and lights.” He restored them, and, 
trembling, awaited his punishment. Captain Young-only 
deughed, and made him a present of them. 





Drunkenness.—Take especial care that thou delight not 
fn wine, for there never was any man that came to honour or 
ferment that loved it; for it transformeth a man into a 
t, decayeth health, poisonetli the breath, destroyeth 
ssatural heat, brings a man’s stomach to an artificial heat, 
@eformeth the face, rotteth the teeth; and, to conclude, 
maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and despised of all 
‘wise and worthy men,—hated in thy servants, in thyself, 
and companions,—for it is a bewitching and infectious 
vice ;—and, remember my words, that it were better for a 
wman to be subject to any vice than to it; for all other 
‘vanities and sins are recovered, but a drunkard will never 
shake off the delight of beastliness; for the longer it 
wesses a man the more will he delight in it, and the elder 
fhe groweth, the more he shall be subject to it; for it 
the spirits and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth the 
old tree, or as the worm that engendereth in the kernel 
ef the nut. Take heed, therefore, that such a careless 
eanker pass not thy youth. nor such a beastly affection thy 
ead age; for then shall all thy life be but as the life of a 
Beast, and —_ thy death seer — only leave a shameful 
§mfamy to thy posterity, who shall study to forget that such 
. paces hed v.57 wraany Anacharsis saith, ** the first d t 
serveth for health, the second for pleasure, the third for 
shame, the fourth formadness ;” but in youth there is not 
se much as one draught permitted, for it putteth fire to 
five, and wasteth the natural heat. And therefore, except 
@eou desi:+ to hasten thiue end, take this for a general rule, 
that thou never add any artificial heat to thy body, by 
ine or spice, until thou find that time hath decayed thy 


wine 
naturel heat; and the sooner thou innest to hel; 
“gare, the sooner she will frnalse thee sod toast ehepeinee 
 at.—Hir Walter Raicigh. 








Celebrate? Tailors.—Among the celebrated tailors that 
this country has’ produced, Sir J. Hawkwood, usually 
styled Joannes Acutues, from the sharpness of his needle, 
or his sword, leads the van. The arch Fuller says, he 
turned his needle into a sword, and his thimble into a 
shield. He was son of a tanner, was tice to 
& tailor in London, pressed for a soldier, and then, by his 
spirit, rose to the hi; ee He 
served under Edward ILI. and was knighted. He showed 
ay of. valour at Poictiers, and gained the esteem of the 

lack Prince. He finished his gory in the py of the 
Florentines, and died, full of years, in 1394. . His native 
merch age er Essex) erected a monument to his 
memory in the parish church.—Sir R. Blackwell was his 
fellow apprentice, and knighted for his valour by Edward 
III. married his: master's daughter, and founded Black- 
well Hall.—John Speed, the historian, was a Cheshire 

ilor. His merit asa British historian and antiquary is 
indisputable.—John Stowe, the antiquary, born in Lon- 
don 1525, was likewise a tailor. In his. industrious and 
long life he made vast collections, as well for the history 
- topography of his native city, as for the history of 
England. He ived to the age of 80, and died in poverty. 
pet se Bee we was the son sa whe pes of —- idage 
compi Anson’s voyage, great knew! 
in naval tactics.—The first man who suggested the idea of 
abolishing the Slave Trade was T. Woolman, a Quaker, 
and a tailor of New Jersey. He published many tracts 
against this unhappy species of trade; he argued against 
it pa sce and private; and made long journeys to talk 
to individuals on the subject. In the course of a visit to 
England, he went to York, in 1772; cone the small 
pox, and died Oct. 7, in sure and certain hopes of that 
reward which Heaven will bestow upon the sincere phi- 
lanthropist. 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, ‘PROPER.——BRABANT. 

From Amsterdam I took the trekschuit to Buik- 
sloot, a small village on the Amstel, and there bired 
a gig for Saardam, about an hour’s drive from thence. 
The latter, though a village, is very large, intersected 
io almost every street by canals, aud contains 6000 
inhabitants. The houses are painted with various 
Gevices, and are remarkable, eren in Holland, for 
their neatness and peculiar cleanliness. The people 
are chiefly employed in the paper, sawing, and corn 
mills, the number of which is said to exceed 2000. 
They give a singularity to the village which cannot 
be described. Ship-building was formerly carried on 
here to a great extent, but it has been almost annibi- 
lated during the war. The object of my visit was to 
see the house in which the Czar Peter (who afterwards 
proved himself wortby of the name of Great) resided 
for nearly twelve months, to obiain some knowledge 
of ship-building, and transplant it to his northern 
regions. For this purpose, he worked with the com- 
mon journeymen, by whom he was called “ Peter 
Baas,” or Master Peter; but he styled bimself Peter 
Michaeloff, The hut where he lodged is called Vor- 
stenburg. It is entirely built of wood, and consists of 
@ne room about five yards ‘square, with a garret 
ascended by a ladder. It bas only one small window, 
a bench, and three chairs or stools. On the wall are 
three portraits of Peter, when Emperor, and an er- 
graving of the house by Michael of Basle, 1794, with 
an inscription iv English and French. The fire place 
ie @ large open stove, ever which two small marble 





tablets have lately been placed; thus.inscribed io gilt 
letters; 
1. Petro Magno 
Alexander. 


3. Alexander J. Benedictus, 
Imperator 
Hanc lapidem 
Ipse posuit 
Die 111, Kal. Mai: 
CIgIgCCCXHI1. 
Quod leto ac grato animo testatur.* 


A trifle paid by strangers to Peter’s box serves te 
keep in repair this humble abode of a great man, 
The opportunity of seeing it should not be lost, as the 
trip can easily be accomplished io a day. 1 returned 
to the capital in the evening. 

Intending to visit Utrecht by water, I took a place 
in the “ Roef” of the “ Breckschuit” for that city, 
and left Amsterdam in the evening. The bvats are 
of a considerable length, and have a cabin thirty feet 
long and sixteen broad, which is divided into teo 
parts; the first aud longest is called the “ Roim," 
and is provided with triple rows of seats ; the windows 
are not glazed, but have wooden shutters. Jo this, 
the lower order of passengers sail, and the luggage is 
stowed. The after part is the “ Roef,” a neat little 
room, with seats and cushions for eight persons; and 
in the night-boats, accommodations are made therein 
for the repose of the passengers. They are generally 
painted red and green, and travel a league (three miles) 
per hour, drawn by one horse, driven by a little boy, 
called the “‘ Jager,” who is continually blowing bis 
horn, that the numerous bridges may be drawn up in 
readiness. The fare is very moderate. 

Utrecht, the capital of the province of that name, 
contains 32,000 souls, of which the Roman Catholics 
are the most oumerous. It is one of the oldest cities 
in Holland, and celebrated for the treaty of Union 
signed there in 1579, and the Congress in 1713. It 
is handsomely buil:, and the Rhine, which runs near 
it, adds much to its beauty. Upon that river, four or 
five hundred vessels are employed in the inland trade, 
The principal buildings are the Towu-hall, Dome, or 
Cathedral, Oude Church, University, Poorhouse, and 
Library. The Oude Church steeple is 384 feet high, 
and commands a very extensive prospect over the sur- 
rounding country to Heukelom, Gurcum, Amersford, 
aod Naardam,. The enormous pyramid of eaith, 
erected by the French army under Marmont (so fully 
described by Sir Johu Carr) is very plainly seen. Ja 
the tower is an excellent musical clock, whose honest 
maker, appears to have been a better mechanic than 
scholar, having written upon it, “ Willem Sprakel 
becit 1670.” 

The university, founded iu 1636, was long esteemed 
one of the most learned in Europe, The building is 
now much out of repair. Connected with it are the 
library, observatory, and botanic garden. The best 
streets are the “ Niewe lange Straat,” and the “ Nieder 
Gragt.” The latter is beautifully laid out on the 
bank of the canal, aod shaded with luxuriant trees. I 
here hired a gig, and drove, by an excellent rvad, 
much diversified, to the village of Zeist, where the 
Moravian brethren have a large establishment. The 
buildings surround a large square, laid out in walks, 
planted with trees in a very stiff and formal manner. 
On ringing the bell at the “ Common Huuse,” | was 
very civilly received by one of the brotherhood, whe 
accompanied me through the show-rvoms, ten in num 
ber, and containing a variety of articles; jewellery, 
mahogany-ware, sadlery, glass, gloves and perfumery, 
tinware, ironmongery, japauned goods, shoes, toy, 
&c. This general rep y exhibits the united 
manufactures of all the brethren, which are sold for 
the common benefit; and no abatement is ever made 
io the price demanded for any article, The attendant 
refused money for his trouble, but presented a box for 
contributions to the poor. The number of Moraviaue 


@1. Alexander to Peter the Great. 
2. Alexander L the Emperor, placed this stance 
29th April, 1814, which he testifce with a joyfnl and 
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js about 300. The single members live in ‘the huuse, 
“put those who are married are not allowed to do so, 
aithougls they may still contribute the produce of their 
Jabour to the general stock. They are dressed in 

lain brown coats, with broad-brimmed hats. The 
women are not so simply habited. Their age is known 
by the colour of the riband. worn under the chin, 
attached to the cap. , I was infurmed that girls under 
twelve years of age wear a rose culuur; this is sac- 
ceeded until the eighteenth year by a darker red or 
yellow, and then followed by a very light ruse colour, 
which is retained until marriage. The transition to 
each is a ceremony performed in the presence of all 
the sisters. Married women are adorned with a sky- 
blue riband, and widows with one of pure white. 

The immediate neighbourhoud of Zeist is spotted 
with handsome villas, amongst which that called 
*Volen Hoewen,” belunging to Mrs. Butterstein, | 
thought particularly elegant, - 1 returned to Utrech: 
in the afternoon, and being rather too early for the 
Treckschuit, amused myself by walking on the “ Maln 
baum,” a most charming promenade sv called, nearly 
a mile long, baving a coach road on each side, from 
which it is separated-by triple rows of frue-trees.* 

The trekschuit left at three, and the sail gave me au 
opportunity which did ‘not offer on my passage up 
(teing at night) of viewing the interesting country 
through which we journeyed, and I do not hesitate 
tu say it is the finest in Holland. ‘The country seats 
were inuumerable, and each turn of the winding canal 


_ presented fresh beauties; gardens vearly juiving each 


other, haudsome parks, aud immense numbers of the 
favourite tulip beds. Nothing can be more pleasing 
thao this passage. * The villas which pleased me most 
(each bear a name) were “ Rhyustroom” aud two little 
seats called “ Buitenplaaten aud Nieuwersluis.” . The 


’ fatter were the last I could distinguish whilst the twi- 


light remained, ‘At eight in the evening, I again 
found myself comfortably seated in the “ Doelen,” at 
Amsterdam. 

With a friend I drove to Harlem, three leagues 
from the capital. The road was over a dyke, literally 
lined with windmills. The town is situate on a lake 
of the same name, a great mass of water, formerly vuly 
aten, but increased to its present magnitude by the 

waters of the Rhine. The inhabitants are 16,000. We 
hastened to the cathedral, where the congregation 
were already assembled to celebrate the anuiversary 
of the Reformation, It was completely filled, but had 
not a solemn appearance, owing to the men, excepting 
those near the preacher, standing » ith their hats on. The 
females were accommodated-with small stools, The 
eathedral is a large brick building, the interior very 
simple, though it boasts of the justly-celebrated organ, 
which is of great size, and very beautiful. It rests on 
pillars of porphyry, and nearly occupies one side of 
the nave. The bas-relief represents Music, Puetry, 
and Gratitude offering up their gifts to Piety. 

The manufactories of linen, silk stuffs, and calico 
were formerly numerous; and the bleaching grounds 
at Bloemendaal were famous for the particular white- 
ness which the linen received there; it was attributed 
to a peculiarity io the waters of the lake. The long 
war, and recent improvements in that art by the Eng- 
lish, have done much to injare this trade, but it is still 
earried on to some extent. 

A statue, meauly executed, stands in the square, 
erected in 1801 to the memory of Laurens Custer, a 
Bative of the place, who the Dutch assert was the 
inventor of printing-t The neighbourhood is still 
celebrated for the growth of bulbous flowers, but 
they no longer are the cause of such excessive gam- 
bling as was formerly the case. [v 1637, when that 
passion was so prevalent, 120 tulips were seld by 
auction for’ the benefit of the Orphan Hospital, for 
the enormous ‘sum of 90,000 guilders (£89250;) and 
daring the government of the Stadtholder Frederick 
Heary, a varticular root brought from 8000 to 9000 
guilders (£733 to £825-) 

The inbabitants of Harlem distinguished themselves 





® The price of farms near Utrecht is £60 per acre. The 
veut scarcely pays 24 per cent. 
+ General opinion, however, gives the precedence to Fust. 








much during the siege.of. the town by the Spaniards, 
and the inscription over the gates alludes to their 
succeasful struggle agaiust that nation. 
“ Virtus Vim Vicit, 1572.”* 
The city authorities being then inclined to treat with 
the enemy, the inhabitants resolved to assist the mili- 
tary to prevent so dreadful a calamity as their sur- 
render. Atnongst them were 300 women, headed by 
a heroine called Kevau Simonsz Hafselaar. It need 
scarcely be added, that they were at length victorious; 
aod their firmness, and that of the city of Leyden, 
aided by the annihilation of the “ invincible armada” 
by the English, contributed tu the complete delivery 
of the United Provinces. The event has been perpetu. 
ated by a medal, representing the King of Spa, Em- 
peror of Germany, and the Pope, assembled in delibe- 
ration, They appear blindfolded, and standing bare- 
fuot on the spikes of a barrow, with the muito, 
“ Oceecas hominum mentes, O pectora cxca !” 

The park called the “ Holz,” very much resembles 
the “ Thier Garden” at Berlin. Io it is the -house of 
the late Mr, Hope, the bauker, a name known through 
all Europe. It is at present occupied by the royal 
family, having been purchased by the sovereign for 
500,000 guilders (£45,833.) The exterior is very 
handsome, and the pleasure grounds appropriate. 

Country seats and fluwer-gardens diversify the land 
in every direction; that called Hartcamp is the place 
where Linnzus is said to have formed his system uf 
botauy; aud in it are shown two specimens of the 
“ Lirivolandes Tulipfra,” planted by his own hand, 

The dykes aad sluices near Harlem are of amazing 
magnitude; aud the stranger, viewing the country 
geueraliv, will not be surprised at the Dutch being 
such great proficients iv hydraulics, that being a know- 
ledge upon which their existence depends. The low 
sandy hills on the sea banks are called Downs, and 
much care is taken to cultivate upon them a plant 
with crooked, sharp-edged leaves, bearing a flower (I 
think the Arundo-arenusa) between fences of straw, 
placed as a shelter, between three aud four feet asuu- 
der, This shrub hardens the surface of the hifts, ana 
consequently not only prevents iwjery to the plains 
beneath, from the sand which would otherwise be 
driven upon them by the wind, but enables them to 
present a barrier to the approach of the sea. Immeuse 
numbers of rabbits inhabit them; and, on a particular 
day in Autumn much diversion takes place, as there 
is then a “free hunt,” for all ranks, 





* Virtue is victorious against power. 





[ To be continued in our next.] 





Language. Grammar, Xe. 
TO THE EDITOR. - 





Tamen, ut ipse ad meam utilitatem semper cum Grecis La- 
tind conjunxi. Cicero's Off: lib. 1. cap. 1. 


—>—- 

S1r,— I observe the inquiry of your Cheshire corres- 
pondent Philo.Orthoepos, as to the pronunciation of the 
name of your amusing miscellany, and I think your answer 
correct, viz.—that it ought to be pronounced Kalidoscope: 
but, as I myself am in the habit of daily hearing it pro- 

d Kaleedoscope ; and as there may, I conceive, be 
some appearance of ground for that pronunciation to the 
superficial observer; even if he is acquainted with the 
Greek roots, I flatter myself that an investigation of the 
derivation of the word, and an argumentative disclosure of 
my reasons in detail, for concurring with your pronunci- 
ation, will fall either under the head of ** utile” or ** dulci,” 
and therefore beg a place for them. 

The word Kaleidoscope is compounded of the Greek ad- 
jective kalis, pulcher—beautiful ; and the verb ido, video— 
to see ; (poetically, 746) and the noun sképé, specula—a 
scene; that is, kalén Zidein ‘skipén, pronounced thus— 
kaleen idine skopeen ; whichis, in Latin, »u/chram:videre 
speculam ; and, in English, to see a beautiful scene. 

Now, on the compounding of the éwu Jirst of these 





three Greek words depends the question of pronunciatio 
of this new-coined name. The adjective kélds ends, in the 
feminine gender, in 2 (eta) that is, in € long, which is 
pronounced like double ce in English, thus—kulee ; but 
the verb 2id6 begins with the proper diphthong, é, made 
one syllable, or ci, which is always pronounced 7; there- 
fore the question resolves itself into something like to what 
the lawyers call a question of merger, viz.—whether the 
termination é (eta, pronounced ce) of the noun, shall be- 
come (to use a phrase in which you will smell the shop) 
** merged, drowned, and extinguished,” i in the dipthong, & 
(epsilon and iota, pronounced 7 ) the incipient vowels of the 
verb ido: or, on the other hand, whether the latter shall 
merge in the former; which, in my opinion, ought not to 
be the case: for, if the eta, i. e. long é (pronounced ce) of 
kilé, merge in the diphthong 2 of the verb, then it will be 
kaléi, alias kali; but, if the diphthong é is merged in the 
eta é, thea it will be kalé, alias kalee, and so kalee-doscope.- 
The only shadow of difficulty, with me, arises from the 
last vowel of kalos, being 2 long, in the feminine. If it 
had been é short (that is, the epsilon) there cannot be -a 
doubt, but by every rule of elision, the & (epsilon) must 
have been cut off, or becn merged in the following diph- 
thong, é (pronounced 7) and so have made it kali. For 
the short vowels 4 %iand 5, and the two dipthongs com- 
pounded from them, ai and oi, are usually cut off; ‘but 
the long vowel @ and 6 (eta and omega) do not usually 
suffer such elision, except that in the contracts 6 (short 0) 
and é (eta ¢ long) with é, iota, subjoined to the latter, may 
be contracted into di, a diphthong consisting of two short 
vowels; yet, I conceive this question does not fall under 
the head of contraction, but under that of elision ; 
and, es elision always cuts off at the end of a’ word, 
and not at the beginning, I imagine that the é, Yong agit 
is, in Aa/é, must be cut off, or merged, ip the diphthong'e 
of the following word éo, and so partake of its pronun- 
ciation, viz.—full 7, and thereby give us kaltdos cope. 

Kalos has the iota subjoined, in the dative case, to the 
eta, or é, thus—kule, 


It is purely a question of pronunciation, and not 6f ae. 
centuation ; for, whether we pronounce it kalidoscope ot 
kaleedoscope, we equally lay the accent on the second syl- 
lable. 

If analogy to the Exglish pronunciation of the diphthong 
ci be resorted to as a criterion, the pronunciation may re- 
main arbitrary, as ci, in English, is pronounced sometimes 
ee, as in received ; sometimes 7, as in either, neither; and 
sometimes ey, as in deign, rein, vein, &c.; and-some- 
times open ¢, as in seize, seignory ; and sometimes ant 
i, asin foreign, forfeit, &c. 

I write this with great diffidence, and with defe. 
rence to more accurate etymologists and prosodians, espe- 
cially to a clerical neighbour of mine; and shall be happy 
to see any other positions of the question: and, if F may 
judge from phils orthis, and épo (from which Greek roots. 
comes Philo- Ortioepos, i. e. a lover, or learner, of correct 
diction) your Cheshire correspondent, could, if he chose, 
have elucidated the point for his Cheshire neighbours; as 
I conceive that he is not one of those whom Horace calls 
the * profanum vulgus,” ** the uninitiated vulgar.” — 
Cheshire is not destitute of classic lore, as appears: from, 

Sir, yours, &c. 
MACCLESFIELDIENSIS. 

Chorley, 18th Dec. 1822. 

P.S. The noun sképé, does not, properly, signify a 
scene (and especially of diminutive objects) but it means a 
view taken of an extensive prospect, of objects of magni- 
tude. Skdpés is to look as from a hill, or the,summit of 
any place. Specula has a different sense from that of spe- 
culum, in the motto over the theatres—** Veluti in. specu. 
lum,” “ As in a mirror:” and, in this respect, both the 
words kaleidoscope and microscope, are erroneous... The 
latter, mikris—small, and skiipeo, i is. almost paradoxical in 
its composition. Telescope is perfectly accurate; .tcllue, 
the earth, being an object uf mugnitude (a little bigger 





than a fly’s wing) and agrees well with skdpéo, “- “My 
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fortcrnat. ] 
al 
STANZAS. 
. =i 
Breathe no more the plaintive sigh, 
Shed no more the briny tear, 
Soon beneath the turf thou'lt lie, 
And sweetly, lady, slumber there. 
Bid the rose thy cheek adorn, 
Braid with gems thy flowing hair; 
Droop no more, like maid forlorn, 


And love the cypress wreath to wear. 


Laugh, and dance, and gaily sing, 


Light and sportive weave the measure ; 


Time is always on the wing, 
Nor joy nor grief endure for ever. 
Lady, speed to Lethe’s stream, 
Quick the opiate draught prepare; 
‘Twill steep thee in oblivion’s dream, 


And chase the midnight fiend, Despair! 


Lady, lady, weep not so; 
Why resign thy youth to sorrow ? 
Check those pearly drops of woe, 


A brighter sun may rise to-morrow. 


Liverpool. 





[oRnIGINAL.] 


SERENADE. 
—>— 


The moon is sleeping on the wave, 
And lights true lover’s bower ; 

Haste, maiden, haste; thy pillow leave; 
Tis Albert’s parting hour ! 

Ope, Lelia, ope thy mild blue eye, 
And list thy lover’s prayer: 

Oh! canst thou hear his pleading sigh, 
Yet bid him still despair? 

Haste, dearest, haste, ere coming dawn 
Shall warn my steps away ; 

Haste, ere the merry hunter’s horn 
Shall welcome in the day. 

Soon, soon, alas! twill soon be mine, 
Far o’er the pathless sea, 

In some inclement, hostile clime, 
To breathe the prayer for thee! 

Seon Alpine mountains, tow’ring high, 
Our loves and fates shal] sever ; 

And, doomed the soldier’s death to die; 
Perchance we part for ever! 

Oh! when across the dark blue wave 
A cheerless wanderer driv'a, 

*Tis mine to fill a foreign grave 
And mount, with fame, to heav’n ; 

Say, will one pitying tender tear 
For Albert's fate be shed ? 

@ne precious drop bedew his bier 
And bless his gory bed ! 

Yes, Lelia, yes! this tribute sweet 
Thy love will not refuse; 

Impatient paws my courser fleet 
Come, take my last adieus! 

Haste, haste, receive the fond farewell 
Of thine own Albert true: 

What pen can paint, or language tell, 
The pang of love's adieu! 

Liverpool. 
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‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


{orrerwat.] 
THE SOLDIER'S ADIEU. 
a 
‘Phe drum beat loudly from the hill, 
The regiment was departing ; 
‘The trumpet answered clear and shrill, 
And many a.tear was starting. 
Mary, my love! a long adieu; 
My heart can never vary: 
Think of thy soldier, tried and true, 
And he'll never forget thee, Mary. 


The drum beat dead from behind the hill, 
The regiment had departed; 
The garrison lay alllone and still, 
And each lass was broken-hearted. 
“< Mary, my love! a long adieu,” 
‘Was still to fancy spoken; 
And long she strained her eye of blue, 
To catch his parting token. 


No more the drum beat from the hill; 
They went to the land of the stranger; 
And the trumpet’s voice, so clear and shri}, 
Called them to war and danger. 
Long she thought of his last adieu ; 
Long time she spent in mourning; 
But her soldier’s heart was tried and true, 
And she blessed him in returning. 
ELLEN, of Deckerton. 


=a 
—— 


[onrernat.] 





THERE WERE TW@ LOVBLY TREES. 

<2 
There were two lovely trees, and the ivy twined around them; 
There were two faithful hearts, and mutual love had bound 


them: 
Yet they had never spoken what each would fondly say, 


Except what smiles and glances in silence might betray. 


That bower is sought the most that is.the closest shaded ; 
And the ivy looks more green, when other leaves are faded : 
That secret is most prized, one heart alene doth hold; 

And love is always purest when it remains untold. 


Oh! may those trees still grow, till future years have found 


them; 
And nothing scathe the joy that hath so closely bound them : 


May those two hearts so constant, in secret plight their vow; 
And may they ever love as faithfully as now. 
ELLEN, of Deckertom 


—»>?+? a 


LonrerNAaL.] 
esters 
THE SEASONS IN MINIATURE. 
= 

The youthful year now bounds from birth, 
And hoary trammels bind the earth, 
The frigid reign at length is o'er, 
And moisture glads each opening pore. 


Unfettered now the furrow’d plain 
Receives in trust the fruitful grain ; 
While clouds distil their watery stores, 
And angry torrents drown their shores. 


See March appears in every form, 
From gentle breeze to raging storm ; 
And oft, in conflict with the gale, 
Descends the sleet or patt’ring hail. 


And silent as her vernal showers, 
See April comes with genial powers; 
Nature thro’ her bestows relief 





On embryo bud and captive leaf: 





Then blooming May atray’d is seen, 

In richest garb of emerald green; 

O’er wood and lawn hath Flora smiled, 
And strew’d the heath-flower o’er the wild. 


And still, her system to pursue, 

Kind Nature sheds the glittering dew; 
And careful ’tends at every stage, 
From germning fruit to mellow’d age. 


Now quick thro’ ether lightnings fly, 
Charged with the tidings from on high, 
That Leo’s toreh is now unfurld, 
Emitting heat o’er half the world. 


The weary peasant seeks the glade, 
To rest beneath the foliage shade ; 
And panting herds are wont to cool; 
To lave or frolic thro’ the pool. 


At length brown Autumn teeming yields, 
Matured her heavy-freighted fields ; 
From whence the kind prolific grain 
Rewards the labours of the swain. 


October sees the harvest o’er, 

October hears the echoing floor ; 

And oft October hears the sound 

Of huntsman’s horn for loit’ring-hound. 


Now bush and tree may well bemoan ; 
Their former beauties all are flown; 
The sighing wind partakes their grief, 
And sheds around the wither’d leaf. 


Dark gloom pervades the low’ring sky, 
In myriads fleeey snow-drops fly; 

No glance from Sol, no beaming ray, 
To cheer December's dreary day. 


The years of man thus varying glide, 
Like fleeting shadows o’er tide, 

Till hurried on by time’s rough wave, 
They find a vortex in the grave, 


Dublin. J. MN. 


—>><>-<~— 


THE ORIENTAL MUSE. 
[From the Caleutta Journal.) 
a 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS, OR THE LOVER’S WREATH, 
—<=— 


With tender vine-leaves wreathe thy brow, 
And I shall fancy that I see, 
In the bright eye that shines below, 
The dark grape on its parent tree : 
Tis but a whim, but oh! entwine 
My leafy crown round thy brow divine.- 


Weave of the clover-leaves a wreath, 
Fresh sparkling with an April shower, 
And I shall think my Fair-one’s breath 
Is but the fragrance of the flower : 
°Tis but a whim, but oh! do thou 
Entwine my wreath round thy blushing brow. 


Oh! let sweet-leaved Geranium be 
Entwined amidst thy clustering hair, 
Whilst thy red lips shall paint to me 
How bright it’s scarlet blossoms are : 
°Tis but a whim, but oh! do thou 
Crown with my wreath thy lovely brow. 


@h! twine green rose-leaves round thy head, 
And I shall dream the flowers are there, 
The moss-rose on thy rich cheek spread, 
The white upon thy forehead fair : 
Tis but a whim, but oh! estwine 
My wreath round that dear brow of thine. 
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[onicINAL.] 


THE DORKING COCK. 
« Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


« Life is uncertain !"—“ That I knew before” 
(Mutters the critic;) ‘‘none the maxim deubt.” 

Why, Sir, men oft their wits have puzzled o’er, 
To show that two and two make four: 

Have patience then, and read my story out.” 


Acock of Dorking’s famous race, 

Himself a giant among giants, 
Dwelt at a lawyer’s country place, 

Who had more poultry there than clients. 
In strut unequall’d, peerless in alarum, 

Progenitor was he of countless broods; 
Never Grand Seignior had a livelier harem, 
Nor saw so many generations spare him, 

Nor sutfer’d half so few of life’s vicissitudes. 


But now our hero had. five winters weathered, 

And frost had clipp’d his comb, and age his claws; 
His carease was by moulting half-unfeathered ; 

He had in conflict, too, sustain’d some flaws : 
His foe, a turkey-cock of heavier mettle, 
Bit off his upper beak, their fights to settle; 
And he was tender-mouthed; his appetite was gone; 
And tho’ once nine pounds weight, was now but skin and bone. 


Tis reasonable to infer, 
That such a cock, in such a state, 
Ne‘er dreamt by violence to meet his death ; 
But waited nature’s gradual fate 
And thought, without aiaiinaneneunirs 
To yield up quietly his breath. 
Well! if he thought so, he concluded wrong, 
Like many a wiser head; but tomy song. - 


‘Twas ten o'clock, a. m.; at five, 
Aparty were expected to arrive, 
Invited by the host to dine. 
‘And luxury has made such strides, 
That parties now-a-days must cram their hides 
With turtle-soup, and many things besides ; 
And eating largely, largely drink of wine. 


Two avant-couriers had luxury sent— 

Two cooks; and they were in their element, 
Hashing and stewing in a flurry: 

The kitchen-dresser shone in full array; 

There cod and turkey, goose and pheasant lay, 
And rabbits for a curry. 


And there a calf’s head gap’d, destin’d to mock 

The Indian reptile, that flesh, fowl, and fish, 

Alike contains. Alas! the saveury dish 

Its gravy wants—it was till now forgot: 

Cook star’d at cook, as if she had been shot. 
Sudden, at length, she cries, ‘‘ The cock! the cock !” 
The time precludes delay, the savages decreed, 

The venerable cock should bleed ! 


The unsuspecting hero soon was caught, 
And to the kitchen’s murd’rous harpies brought. 
How struck with horror was the aged sire! 
“Ts it my doom to mingle with the slain ?»” 
Distractedly he cried. ‘Is all hope vain? 
Olet me not unheard expire ! 
Gods! are not my infirmities enough 
To shield my ancient carcase from the knife; 
But featherless and fleshless, old and tough, 
Am I ingloriously to yield my life? 
And, O! degrading thought! when dead, 
My bones to flavour a calf’s head ! 
{burn with rage—O save me, Pallas ! 
And know, ye cooks, so vile and callous, 
That if for this my life be ta’en, 
I'll rise again. 
Aye! all day long my fate shall be confessed, 
In the rebellious stomach of each tasting guest.” 


The codks declar’d he now was getting rude, 
And wrung his neck ! and he was pluck’d !! and stew'd!! 





The tragic curtain falls—and now we'll try 
To mend the matter if we can; 
And often Fate’s severity 
Seems mended by comparison. 
Then was not Galatea’s beau 
Turn'd toa liquid? Ovid tells us so: 
And which appears the greater crime, 
Or who ought most at fate to rant, 
The cock who was an old gallant, 







‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


The gods, too, on poor Acis’ slaughter, 
Could but convert the youth to water, 
Een in their humour most propitious ; 
While cooks, whom some declare the Devil sends, 
Here melted down the old cock’s odds and ends 
Into rich soup, of flavour most delicious. 





The Hine Arts. 


ON MONUMENTS. 
—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I have been much amused with the elaborate epis- 
tle of the highly-accomplished Mr. O. R.: he pretends to 
rail at prejudice, and shows at the same time far more of 
it than any of your former correspondents: he leaves us no 
doubt as to his. habit of thinking by proxy; and whilst, 
with all his verbosity, he produces nothing which has not 
already been said and printed a thousand times, he very 
politely supposes that all those who have not the honour 
of agreeing with him must needs be old maids, fops, 
boors, er school-boys. This would be a very easy way of 

tting rid of opposition; but I hope that an appeal may 
be made against this decision, and I trust that you will 
have the goodness to spare a corner for the rejoinder of 
an old subscriber. 
The monuments of antiquity are certainly unparagoned 
relics, but there is a very simple reason for it; its artists 
copied nature, whilst ours copy only stone. They may 
indeed study anatomy, and look occasionally at a boxer 
or a dancer; but all this will give them only an indifferent 
idea of the developement which may be given to the 
human frame by the continual and universal emulation 
for united grace and strength. ‘Phese the ancients attained 
by their exercises: and, as their ideas of modesty differed 
very much from ours, they also exhibited their perfections 








nudity creates either disgust, or, at least, a feeling very 
Opposite to respeet, and is therefore carefully avoided by 
people to whom statues are likely to be erected. 
The sculptors of former times might also very properly | fire 
take an arm from one person, a leg from another, and 
features from a third, when they wanted to represent one 
of their gods or demi-gods; because these were imaginary 
beings, and positive truth was altogether out of the ques- 
tion; but it is very different with real characters; and 
we have a lamentable example of it in the statue of 
Lord Nelson, of whom most people know that he did not 
particularly excel in strength of body; and on whom, 
nevertheless, a pair of very clumsy legs have been be- 
stowed, which do not at all correspond with the delicacy 
of his features. 

It would certainly have been very ridiculous to repre- 
sent the Venus de Medici in the garb of a Roman matron ; 
and it is also very ridiculous to make the remark ; for, as 
she was intended to exhibit an ideal image of female 
beauty in its perfection, her charms must of course be 
seen, or else they could not be admired. 

This is not the case with George the Third and his Ad- 
miral: they have both really existed; and their earthly 
appearance is still very well remembered. Neither of 
them had worn stays, or neck-collars of an immoderate 
size, and there would, therefore, have been not the least 
necessity to represent them as dandies, but there was a very 
urgent one to dress them in their own costume, which had 
neither disfigured them, nor prevented the motion of their 
limbs, and the choice of which would perhaps have fur- 
nished a better clue to some parts of their respective cha- 

racters, than any remarks of Gall and Spurzheim on the 

shape of their skulls. The great simplicity which the 

King displayed in his dress is as little to be overlooked as 

the great importance which the naval hero attached to the 


to the gaze of the spectator ; whereas now-a-days a state of ‘hone 
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a man arranges such matters, when he is at perfect liberty 
to please himself. about ‘them; and it is also not quite 
without reason, that we are’so anxious to trace even the 
rudest sketches on the tombs of our forefathers, and to 
ascertain thereby their arms, their implements, and their 
dress. 


O. R. says, the pen and the pencil ought to display and 
portray such things. But why should they be in manifest 
contradiction with the chisel? and why represent a man 
at all, if not such as he has been? A national and ex- 
pensive monument might as well be coiiverted into some- 
thing better than a mere remembrancer of Solomon’s 
motto; and a funeral procession is much more likely to 
remind us of death, than an cstler in‘his smock, who, in 
the act of riding his horse into the water, was placed by 
some wags on the top. of a chimney, and stretches forth 
his hand to obtain mercy.—I am, very respectfully, 
Liverpool, December 17, 1822. YOUR READER. 


P.S. You have dene mae the hanes of iiserting my last 
preceding in your No. 127, but I am still in anxious 
expectation as to the ultimate fate of the celebrated chess- 
man; and I beg that you will not overlook it ina moment 
of comparative leisure. At the first public exhibition of 
the machine, its strength as a player was esteemed as $d 
or 4th rate. The well-known Philidor is said to have 
made himself an enemy, by stating that the Marquis of 
Ximenes was on a level with the automaton; and that 
the nobleman had been very wrathful at this insolent 
comparison. Thence it would follow, either, that we are 
not as good players here as they are in Paris, or, that the 
machine must have been improved ; ‘since, amongst us, it 
was generally looked upon as invincible. 

UT SUPRA. 


The Housewife. 


The rapt Bee: recipe for preserving shoe leather has 








highly a 

Half a pat PP aeyin Haeying ot oil (boiled linseed oil) one ounce of 

tiumaeae She sdedteaeinn reuse 

of Burgundy ‘o bem er, over a slow 
Sek, th es coachor vase If new boots be saturated with 

the above composition, ons aol left to’ in a warm 

for a week or ten days, they will not‘only be rende 

and pleasant, but also impervious to wet (at least to saat 

degree) and will very seldom be found to crack at the sides. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION LXXIV. 


(Number 48 of Sturges.) 





White to move and win. 
























































signs of his office and to his acquired marks of honour. It 





Or Acis just in manhood’s prime ? 


is not altogether indifferent to an attentive observer, how 





THE PLAY. 


W. 118 b. —I19 WHITE WINs, 
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«  Sttentific Records. 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
, Josophieal, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
. Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
..& series through the volume. } 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
[From the New. York Daily Advertiser of Nov. 16.) 


_ It seems a matter of surprise, that, though the ancient 
history of this country has awakened the interest of learned 
men. in all pone of the world, so few remains of antiquity 
should yet have been found capable of throwing any Tight 
onthe subject. It is to be presumed, however, that im- 
portant discoveries have been ‘made,’ of which the public 
is still entirely ignorant; for a large part of the country 
has not been explored at all, and immense tracts beside 
have been visited only by Indians and first settlers, often 
no less indifferent to things of this nature. An instance 
has recently occurred in which a very curious fact has 
‘been’ made public after having been known to a limited 
amber of individuals for many years, and this may serve 
e cherish our hopes of many more yet in reserve. The 
fact here alluded to is the existence of a rock found on 
the Mississipi, which contains the exact copies of two 

uman feet, a description and a drawing of which may be 
“seeh in one of the latest numbers of Professor Silliman’s 
~Journal of Science. 
2°, d8ven a solitary specimen, like this, must, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be viewed with great interest, since 
it affords a degree of probability to the supposition, that 

orth America has been at some former period inhabited 
“by & péople who had made considerable advances in the 
wart of sculpture, and, of course, in civilization. The Fine 
o@ats could never exist in any degree of improvement.in 
_,f& state of society like that in this country, and, among 
the savages, if they ever existed here at all, they must 
probably be referred to a period anterior to that of the 
« gteat fortitications in Ohio. The evidence, however, is 
mot sufficient to warrant such a belief, and hardly such 
abope; and the design of this a:ticle is not to. support 
such a theory, but to suggest the importance of collect- 
oles and preserving any other curiosities of this sort which 
ay be known; and to mention one which has lately come 
nder our observation, and which we have never seen pub- 
licly noticed. ; 
n the western bank of the Connecticut River, at Bel- 
lows’s Falls, in the State of Vermont, is a rock covered 
with drawings of human faces, which were known by the 
earliest settlers of that neighbourhood, and are universally 
believed to be the work of Indians. The ledge of rocks 
over which the river at this spot is precipitated with great 
violence, is a grey granite of a very fine grain, and the 
hardest and. most imperishable texture, very closely re- 
eembling many specimens of sulptured‘Egyptian granite, 
which Have been exposed to the elements without injury 
for two or three thousand years. The rock in question is 
-about six feet long and four feet high, retaining its original 
situation, and slightly sloping from the perpendicular ac- 
cording to the angle of the strata. It is situated at such 
a height that the water overflows it only once or twice a 
year, during the floods, when the sand and stones which 
pass over it, gradually wear down the surface, and oblite- 
. Tate the drawings. 

“The first sight of the rock is calculated only to excite our 
curiosity concerning the means by which the incisions could 
have been made in so hard a substance, without the use of 
any metallic instrument; for the forms of the faces are 
marked by grooves, and the nose, eyes and mouth, are re- 
presented by holes, but, on further examination, a superior 
specimen is found, which furnishes ground for more ex- 
tensive and-interesting research. On the end of the stone 
which points down the current of the river, is a face re- 
presented in basso relievo; which, as it is protected in a 
great degree from the force of the water, retains much 
more of its — character than the others, all which 
were undoubtedly faces carved out of the living rock. The 
nose, mouth and eyes, are mutilated,-or rather destroyed ; 
but the forehead, cheeks and. chin, are well formed, and 
even handsome, with nothing that I could discover of the 

sapeciliar physjognomy of the Indian. The surface in those 
arts issmooth, and even polished ; but this has been done 
- the water, which has undoubtedly diminished their 
prominency. ‘Thelines of the brows are perfectly preserved 
and very bold, andthe whole work betokens an experienced 


bend. 
With this elucidation, the faces on the side of the rock | 


gust be viewed as picces of sculpture nearly obliterated, 


the Emperor. . 
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instead of the remaing of a few rude drawings; and every 
Visitor to the place must feel curious concerning their ort- 
gin and their meaning. But it is impossible to find any 
satisfaction on this subject, unless in the tradition or rather 
perhaps the conjecture, that they were intended as memo- 
Tials of the persons buried on the elevated nd‘ above, 
where bones and arrow heads ure dug up in such abun- 
dance as to make it ble that the plece was long used 
as a cemetery. This was certainly a place of great resort 
for the Indians; for the salmon, Which formerly abounded 
in the river, used to collect in the basin at the foot of the 
falls before they proceeded farther, and here they were 
killed in great numbers with long speats. But if any elu- 
cidation is thrown upon this curious piece of antiquity, it 
must be done by means of facts at present unknown, and 
which why to be hoped may be sought for and. carefully 
examined. 





The Bouquet. 


*¢ Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
“ MonrTAIGNE. 


the Baronet, unable to stand the quizzing, quitted Venice 
in disgust. His Lordship, fertile at invention, laid a play 
to be revenged-upon. the forward-ballad.singer, who 
the vanity to suppose he had a person ** worthy of any 
lady’s eye.” The Countess of G: undertook to make 
him believe she was smitten with the charms of his person, 
and in a short time succeeded. .The Signor pro: 
himself her admirer, and an assignation was fixed 

to take place in her apartment where there was only on 
door, and no hiding place of any description. His 
ship, as concerted, thundered at the door shortly after the 
Signor had entered, and the lady, under pretence of say. 
ing him, thrust him into the chimney, and fastened the 
board with a spring lock. 

His Lordship had ordered a cold collation and a conceit 
of music, as numerous friends came with him. — For ‘the 
space of thrce hours the entertainment was kept up mer. 
rily, and the Signor suffered penance in the chimney, 
Imagine to yourself a July day in Italy, and then think 
what the Signor must have endured. One of the com. 
pany expressed a wish to change instrumental for- vocal 
music, when Lord Byron observed, he had a bird inthe 
chimney: which could ‘imitate the notes of Signior 
toadmiration. Going near the chimney, he, in a whisper, 
d ded a song. On pain of further confinement the 








LORD BYRON IN ITALY. 
" [From the Magic Lantern.) 


Signor ——, an English singer, who had been making 
the tour of Italy to improve his musical tactics, was*at 
Reggio, in Calabria, and anxious to proceed to Vienna by 
the shortest route, where he was engaged to sing before 
He embarked without passports in an open 
boat, bound to Ancona, a capital town on the Adriatic 
Gulf; but was seized near Cape Ottanto by a Venetian 
galley, and thrown into prison, where he managed to have 
a letter delivered into Lord Byron's harids, who very soon 


-had-him: released. .He sang at the nobility’s concerts, 


and became a general favourite. 

He was also a navigable gentl. . Very partia] to swim- 
ming, and gave a oo proof of his expertness in that 
exercise. At a moonlight meeting on the shore, he sang 
to amuse many of the chief nobility without receiving any 
recompence; and was wearied out with excores, when the 
Duke de Montcassio insisted upon his repeating a song; 
he remonstrated in vain, and they pressed upon him till 
he stood on the last of the Virgin’s steps —, to 
the water. They thought he was now safe; but, to their 
utter astonishment, he made a low bow, and taking to the 
water, like a spaniel, swam across to the square, amidst 
thunders of applause. Except upon the stage, the Signor 
was never after troubled with an encore. 

He lodged at an hotel adjoining that of Lord Byron's, 
who honoured him ay oe Eger notice. 

Sir George W——— had for some time vainly laboured 
for an introduction to his Lordship. He was a * * *, and 
most horribly vulgar in his language and deportment; 
moreover, his wife was a blue stocking, and had penn 
a novel, in which Lord Byron was introduced as a re- 

tant husband. For these reasons, the doors of his 
ordship were hermetically sealed against their ingress. 
Captain F——n, a Scotch officer, a friend of my Lord’s, 
and a wight of *‘ infinite mirth and excellent fancy,” bent 
upon mischief, promised Sir George an_ introduction. 
Signor —— was a partner in the scheme ; he was dressed 
up in a fac-simile of his Lordship’s clothes, and his sup- 
posed Lordship received the Baronet at his hotel. Added 
to his natural stupidity, Sir George was purblind, and 
easily deceived. ‘The company consisted of several bons 
vivants ; the Baronet sat on the right of the Signor, fully 
convinced he was elbowing the immortal bard. The 
Signor gave some of Lord "s songs, in a strain of 
burlesque that created infinite mirth. Sir George listened 
with gravity, and marked time with his head. At the close 
of the evening, a bill was presented of ‘‘ heavy weight,” 
the mock Lord having left the chair and the room. Sir 
George stared; Captain F———n remarked, that they were 
in an . and every body was glad to pay for seeing my 
Lord Byron. The Baronet discharged the bill, and went 
home highly pleascd with his new acquaintance. Next 
day, when promenading, Sir mes met his Lordship in 
a similar dress to that worn by the agnor’ and after rub- 
bing : his spectacles, saluted him with a ‘* how do ye do, 
my Lord? how does the wine sit on your stomach ?” 
His Lordship did not exactly stomach this mode of salu. 
tation, and peevishly exclaimed, ** Sir, I don’t know you.” 
*¢ Not know me!” said the wiseacre, ** for whom you sa 
so many rich songs last night!” ‘‘ The man is mad, 
muttered his Lordship. and pushed rudely him. 

The trick reached. the ears of his Lordship, who 

was ill pleased at bis name being made so free Witi ; an 











d which compelled us to seek shelter in a small creek on 


Signor, humbled in spirit, began and finished’ with sottie 
humour the air, 
** Pray set the mournful captive free.” 

His Lordship, then producing sundry benefit cards, 
made the company (most of whom were those that enjoyed 
the joke at his expense the preceding evening) purchase at 
a high price, remarking, that every one was glad to pay 
for hearing Signor ———— sing. The son of Apollo was 
then released, and‘a free pardon granted on his promising 
never again to soar bevond his professional sphere. . 

The Countess of G———— has occasioned some heise 
both in Italy and England ; ‘all the romantic ‘tales of his 
Lordship taking her cut of a convent are fictions; sheis 
ho subject for a nunnery. Her father is the head of an 
ancient Roman family, much reduced in its fortunes; he 
let out his palace for their ‘support, and Lord Byron by 
chance occupied it. when his daughter was given -in mar 
riage the to Count G » an officer poor in every thing 
but titles. Lord B—— made the bride a liberal present of 
jewels, and in a short time he became the locum tenens of 
the bridegroom. An amicable arrangement was made, 
the Count set off to join the army at Naples, newl 
risoned, and the Countess remained uncer the roof of the 
Noble Lord, where the father acts as regulator of the 
household. She is a lovely woman, not more than twenty. 
two years of age, of a gay, volatile disposition ; rides like 
an Amazon, and fishes, hunts, and shoots, with his Lord- 
ship. Nature appears to have formed them for each other. 
She is beloved by all the domestics, and is fiiendly to 
to every one that wants her aid. She speaks English with 
purity, and possesses many accomplishments. _ 

Her spirit is of the most intrepid description. Tw 
months ago we went on a shooting party to the island of 





ed | Santa Maura, the ancient Leucadia, where Sappho 


the lover’s leap, and buried in oblivion all memory of 
Phaon’s inconstancy. ee Lord was taken with one of 
his odd vagaries, and without saying a word to any one 
sailed in a Greek polacre to Ithaca. Chance directed s 
boat to St. Maura, the crew of which had seen his 
ship wandering on the shores of the Ulyssean Isle; the 
Countess resolved to go after him, and, dauntlessly step. 
ing into a small boat accompanied by a boy, she spread 
er little sail to the breeze, and steered away, refusing t0 
let any-of us partake of the dangerous enterprize. For 
my part, J was not so much of a hero as to foster any.am- 
bition to become a Palinurus to the crazy bark of love 
After being tossed about for three days and two nights, 
she landed safe at Ithaca, and met the fugitive bar, 
astonished at her magnanimity. In ancient days, this 
action would have formed the theme of an Epic Poem, 
and it is possible his Lordship may yet render the tales 
immortal as that of Sappho and Phaon. 

The barren island of Ithaca had charms for the. gloomy 
mind of his Lordship; and I have reason for supp¢ 
that, during the sojourn of our adventurers upon it, the 
drama of Cain was first conceived and partly written. The 
story of Ulysses ploughing the sea sand, when he 
madness, to remain from the siege of Troy, may not hare 
been a fiction, for a more barren and. desolate piace a 
scarce be imagined. The Countess took views from.it™ 
many places; her pencil is as. often in her. hard as bi 
Lordship’s pen is in his. but.it was qnly chance that eva 
favoured.us with a sight of the productions of either. 

On his Lordship’s return to Santa Maura, we all 
barked on board of a smail latteen-sailed: vessel for Vo 
nice. The first night we. encountered. 9 violent pow 
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side of Zante. His Lordship proved a seaman, 
ed his ** intrepidity in the darkened hour.’ But 
is threats and promises, we should have perished on 
rocks. The crew, consisting of Albanians, were the 
i hed cowards I had ever seen. An officer on 
of Sir Thomas Adams came to the cottage on 
, where our party had taken refuge; he po- 
y offered us any tion the small fortress near 
led; this his Lordship declined, and invited him to 
dine with us in a tent on the shore. The day turned 
out fine, and was passed agreeably : the officer was a subal- 
tern in the Greek infantry, and when a serjeant had known 
Lord Byron at Parga, and done him some trifling service. 
This his Lordshp reminded him of after dinner, and gave 
him a snuff-box, which he desired him to keep as a memo- 
gial of his gratitude. The poor fellow’s heart was so full 
that he could not keep the secret; the box contained a 
pote for £50. . 

. Returned from Ithaca to Venice, we fregeentiy made 
excursions to the neighbouring towns and villages, where 
his Lordship was well known ; and not unfrequently we 
had warning given at breakfast to be ready for a journey 
in two hours. This was the usual mode of taking us un- 
prepared. No previous conversation ¢ver led toa belief of 
shat were his Lordship’s intentions; all his actions appeared 
tospring from the impulse of the moment, It was not 
always pleasant, nevertheless, to be thus taken by surprise ; 
and the time for preparation was never considered by his 


Kordshi 
‘It took no more trouble to prepare him for a journey of 
geveral days-than a knight of the first crusades to make 
ready for.a campaign, who had but one suit, in which he 
Whether he ied in = ae ray daily or full age 
dress, the only change he makes is drawing on a pair o' 
tanned rowiend-eot leather boots, and flinging a spotted 
glk cloak over his shoulders. With a brace of pistols in 
his belt, and a large English postillion’s whip in his hand, 
‘he is armed cap-a pie for all weathers. If he had half a 
dozen servants to take care of the luggage, he invariably 
would carry a small portmanteau behind him, which held 
a of linen; before him was a pair of horse pistol 
bolsters, in which he kept his sketch-book, papers, pens, 
‘and ink, and three or four silk and cambric handkerchiefs, 
which he was in the habit of dipping in the rivers and 
ings, and rubbing his forehead with. No man was 
i in the attendance of his servants, and no 
ge ever had less occasion for their services. He kept 
- them forthe convenience of his friends alone, and in that 
— certainly studied their comforts to the neglect of. 
isown. We took the road to Verona, which was a fa- 
“vourite city of his Lordship’s from a romantic notion which 
he entertained that the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare 
had absolutely existed within its walls, and he has been 
heard to declare that he could point out the ruins of Friar 
Lawrence's hermitage. In fact, like Gray and Mason 
with their Druids, Temples of Odin, and Fatal Sisters, 
his Lordship brooded over darkened scenes, accordant 
with his imagination, till he ‘‘ thought each strange tale 
devoutly true.” 
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ANECDOTES OF INSANITY. 
—=—_. 


ron Bakewell’s Observations on Mental Affections.} 
sania 

A gentleman who was under a violent paroxysm of 
wania, and confined to his room, was called upon by an 
eld acquaintance, who had not seen him for several years. 
Upon going into his apartment, the gentleman said to the 
person who conducted him, ‘‘ Will he know me, Sir?” 


’ &Odear, yes, he knows every body,” wasthereply. This 


tbe maniac overheard, and Jaughed. ‘‘ What do you 
tengh at, Sir ?’’ said the attendant. ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
“1 don’t know every body, but I know all those I used to 
know,” putting out his hand at the same time to the 

, and calling him by his name. giddy 
f once knew a patient, who was so violent and vindictive, 
that the securing of his arms and legs, so that he could 
neither strike nor kick, was absolutely necessary. In this 
sate he continued raving, and-abusing all about him. 
other things, he observed respecting himself, 

“ What a shame for a man of my consequence to be k 
@ a prisoner! what is the reason of it ?_ what has brought 
me to this?” 1 replied in a whisper, ‘* Your pride, Sir?” 
Yever shall I forget that look of rationality and placidity, 
‘which his countenance immediately assumed. ‘** Give me 
ond Sir; give me your hand, Sir,” said he: ‘I 
thought you must be mad for treating me as you have 
done; but I ask your pardon; you are a wise and under- 
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physic, and your authority, and these shackles, will cure 
pride, I’ll warrant them. 
Walking out with a patient on one occasion, we met a 
gentleman of our acquaintance; to whom, after the first 
salutations were over, the patient said, ‘‘ Well, Sir, I 
don’t eat the bread of idleness at Spring Vale. What 
with eating and drinking, taking medicine, and walking 
over these hills, &c. our time is pretty well taken up. 
Besides, I am busy composing a book. I am writing a 
sort of epitome of the history of man, from his cradle to 
his grave.”—‘* Very well,” said the gentleman, ** when 
you publish your book, I shall take care to be a pur- 
chaser.”—*‘* What !” said the patient, ** publish a book— 
a madman publish a book—why, was such a thing ever 
heard of ?”—** O, but,” said the gentleman, ‘* you don’t 
call yourself a madman.”—** No, no,” he replied, ‘* I 
don’t call myself a madman, but master here does.” And 
truly I did, for a more confirmed and inveterate case of 
insanity I never saw. 
At another time, I was walking ou: with him, and we 
were accosted by a beggar. ‘* Art thou in real distress ?” 
said my patient. ‘I am, indeed,” replied the beggar. 
** Dost thou want food ?”’ said the other. ‘*I do, Sir, I 
assure you,” was the reply. ** Well, then,” said the 
— *¢ «silver and gold have I none, but such as [ have 
will give unto thee.’ I will give thee advice: go into 
the next village, and feign thyself mad; the people will 
then take thee up, and carry thee to that house above 
there, and they'll give thee plenty of food. I want to fast, 
and they will hot et me. The scripture says, ‘ fast and 
pray ;’ now I only want to fast and pray, but as they will 
not let me fast, i cannot pray.” I must observe here, 
that previous to his being put under my care, he had 
fasted six days at one time; but, upon seeing me, he said 
it was all over, and he began to eat: and yet in a little 
time he was as obstinate with me, till he found that I 
could force food into him with little trouble. He then 
said, he might as well take it quietly. At one time, ob- 
serving that we were annoyed with some sheep breaking 
into our premises from the adjoining waste, he called out 
to me, “ Master, I'll tell you how to keep those sheep 
away: you have only to catch the leader, and drench him 
with some of your physic, and hang me if either he or any 
of the flock will ever come again.” 


in escaping; but to put you at ease on my account, 
promise, upon my honour, that from this time I will 
never run away,—and you well know I am too tenacious 
of my honour ever to violate it.” Soon after this, how- 
ever, he again made his escape, and I was put to much 
trouble and expense in having him brought back. On his 
return, he came with a great deal of confidence to shake 
hands with me. ‘* No,’’ I said, ** I will not shake hands 
with any such person as you are; a pretty expense we 
have been at! hat do you think of yourself ? did you 
not promise upon your word of honour that you would 
never run away?” With a most sly look, he replied, 
‘* Sir, I did not run away, I walked every step.” 

Once, at breakfast, the morning being fine, I said 
‘* Well, now; ladies, for a long walk! nothing like ex- 
ertion in these cases; nothing is got by sitting still.” 
** True,” said one of them, «how should the mind regain 
its rational powers, if it is not rationally exercised ? These 
words should be written in letters of gold, and placed in 
every house where the cure of insanity is attempted; and 
yet they were spoken by one really insane. 

An unfortunate lady, who from gross ill treatment for 
full seven years before, being put under my care, had be- 
come fatuous. She would sit muttering to herself, and 
it was but seldom possible to make her speak. In this 
state she was sitting one day with some other ladies, who 
were not so bad as herself but were — of conversing ; 
and vo, ag telling the causes which brought them to 
Spring Vale. One came to be of the rheumatism 
another of a consumption, but all concealed the real cause 
At last one of them said, ** Well, Miss S. and what was 
it that brought you to Spring Vale?” With a quick 
manner, as being suddenly roused from a stupor, and with 
that keen sarcastic look for which she had been noticed in 
her happier days, she said, ** Oh I came to be cured of my 
megrims :” as much as to say, I'll tell the truth; and you 
I know, have been telling falsehoods. 

If any mental attack can be made upon the hallucina- 
tion of insanity, with a a of success, it must be by 
the shafts of ridicule. I have often been highly pleased 
with the adroitness of my patients in ridiculing the folly 
of other patients, though they were affected in a similar 
way themselves. And even in those low desponding cases, 








Manding man, for admitting pride to be my complaint, 
you have taken a most ¢ way toomeme Your 


which require every possible consolation, I have frequently 
ebeerved, with great delight, the sympathies of friendship 





exerted by those afflicted with the same disease, with most 
happy effect ; so that, under constant and judicious regula- 
tions, the insane may be the best society for each other... But 
it is not in wit or repartee, or in the occasional expression 
of the social feelings, that the nature of insanity can be-de- 
termined. Those afflicted with this malady may, generally, 
under proper management, be rendered agreeable an 
intelligent companions, capable of communicating any 
knowledge they previous] egret and while those of 
a lower rank in life shall capable of useful employ- 
ment, those of a higher shall be able to exhibit their 
superior education to the best advantage. 





SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
NO. III. 

COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. &@, 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BEAUTW: 
Selected from various sources: 

sta tale terme eh na ra on 

REMARKS RESUMED. 

As honours are paid to the dead in order to incite othem 
to the imitation of their excellencies, the principal inten- 
tion of epitaphs is to perpetuate the examples of virtue, 
that the tomb of the good man may supply the want of 
his presence, and veneration for his memory produce the 
same effect as the observation of his lifes those epitaphe 
are, therefore, the most perfect which set virtue in the 
strongest light, and are best adapted to exalt the reader’s 
ideas, and rouse his emulation. 

An epitaph, as the word itself implies, is an inscription 
on the tomb; and, in its most extensive import, may ad- 
mit indiscriminately satire or praise. But as malice has 
seldom produced monuments of defamation, and the 
tombs hitherto raised have been the work of friendship or 
b lence, custom has contracted the original latitude 
of the word ; so that it signifies, in the genera! acceptation, 








A sentlensi-aho hat e his escape from the asylum, | @” inscription engraven on a tomb, in honour of the persoa 
after being taken, on finding himself closely watched, | deceased. AUGUSTUS. 
came to me, and said, ‘* I confess that I have been wron, 


7-—In the Unitarian Chapel-yard, Leeds, on the tombetone of @ 
gardener, is the following 

“« Old Samuel Walker’s days are o'er, 

Who, in this life, rais’d many a flower; 

In earth he took delight to toil, 

And now he rests beneath this scil; 

No longer now his ground he tries, 

But rests in hope with Christ to rise.” 

8.—In Winchester Church-yard. 
** Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer, 
Soldiers, beware! from his untimely fall, 
And, when youre hot, drink strong, or none at all.” 
9.—Epitaph on TuEopoRE, King of Corsica, in St: Ann's Church, 
Soho, London. 

«« The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings. 
But TueEopore this moral learnt, ere dead; 
Fate pour’d its lesson on his living head, 
Bestow’d a kingdom, and denied him bread” 


10.—Epitaph on the celebrated Mrs. Rosinson’s Monument, te 
the Charch of Old Windsor. 

“« Of beauty’s isle, her daughters must declare, 

She, whe sleeps here, was fairest of the fair; 

But, ah! while nature on her favourite smil’d, 

And Genius claim’d his share in beauty’s child, 

Ev’n as they wove a garland for her brow, 

Sorrow prepar’d a willowy wreath of woe; 

Mix’d lurid nightshade with the buds of May, 

And twin’d her darkest cypress with the bay. 

In mildew tears steep’d every opening flow’r, 

Prey’d on the sweets, and gave the canker pow’r. 

Yet, O! may pity’s angel from the grave 

This early victim of misfortune save! 

And, as she springs to everlasting morn, 

May glory’s fadeless crown her soul adorn.” 


11.—Epitaph in Knightsbridge Church-yard, on aman whe,wan 





too poor to be buried with his relations, in the Church: 
“ Here I lie, at the chancel door, 
And I lie here, because I’m poor; 
For the further in, the more I pay<« 
But here I lie as warm as they [° 





Te be continued. 
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Hen and Manners. 


| this contemptuous neglect with composure? Can he re- 
' spect those, who, however respectable they may be in their 





THE PUPPYISM OF RESPECTABILITY. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 


& Difficile est dicere quantopere concilient 
Animes hominum comitas et affabilitas, 
Alte turres cadunt dum humiles case stant.” 
S1r,—The position that man‘is an “ imitative animal” 
cannot be better exemplified than by observing the conduct 
of a great portion of the community in their eager haste to 
adopt the manners, fashions, and peculiarities of those who 
lead the ton, and direct the world of fashion. The most 
ridiculous airs, demeanour, stile of address, &c. are quickly 
caught as if by magic, and as much importance attached 
to them, as if the health, honour, and happiness of the 
imitative tribe absolutely depended upon them. The 
puerility and absurdity of this conduct have been so often 
exposed in prose and verse, that I should not think of 
addressing you upon the subject, as it applies to mere 
puppies and triflers, did I not observe, with regret, that a 
number of intelligent and respectable individuals suffer 
themselves to be led astray, and their conduct influenced 
by those worthless animals who seem only to exist in 
admiring their own dear selves, or in courting the ap- 
probation of others! So highly do those worthies stand 
in their own estimation, that all those who cannot dash as 
they do, or do not possess the means of doing it if they 
please, are considered so low in the scale of human ex- 
istence as to be entirely beneath their notice. Courtesy, 
decency, and common politeness are, therefore, left quite 
out of the question, in dealing with such inferior beings as 
the,poor and humble! This trifling and ridiculous con- 
duct, proceeding from the vain and frivolous, excites no 
sutprize in the mind of any person who knows the world; 
but it must be a matter of deep regret to the philanthro- 
pist, to observe men of sense, talent, and character, adopt 
in many instaticés the vices and manners of such unmanly 
creatures! Many, too many, otherwise respectable in- 
dividuals, in this my native town, are, I regret to see, in- 
fected with the mania of wealthy insolence, and scarcely 
deign to look with complacency upon any person who 
does not stand as high in the estimation of the public as 
themselves: not the estimation which talent, genius, 
virtue, and honour should produce, but the paltry and 
adventitious one of riches. This weakness is not confined 
to the superior orders, it unfortunately pervades nearly all 
the ether classes of society, from almost the humblest to 
the highest. The absurdity and folly of those who ought, 
from their situation in society, to direct and influence 
others in the paths of honour and good sense, are sure to 
be imitated by their inferiors. Thus, merchants of all 
classes and ranks, clerks, shopkeepers, &c. in their anxiety 
to attain a higher grade in society, are barely civil to those 
whom they consider or choose to consider as their in- 
feriors,* that they may have a chance of enjoying the 
superlative felicity of being nodded to, or kindly received 
by a wealthier class than their own. This conduct might 
draw forth a smile from the casual observer, and pass un- 
heeded by me, were it not unfgrtunately calculated to 
injure society by wounding some of the best feelings of 
our nature. It has been well said, that an ‘injury is 
sooner pardoned than an insult.” What a fertile source 
of ill-will and angry feeling does not such puppyism gene- 
vate? A man of respectable character, of liberal educa- 
tion, and generous feelings, is neglected in company or 
by in society, because his circumstances are not 
quite so good as the circumstances of those who neglect 
him. ‘His modest and -intelligent remarks are barely 
listened to, whilst a rich trifler is heard with respect‘and 
attention.t Can it be expected that ‘he will always bear 





* Unless their interest is concerned. 
te ¢ There aresome exceptions to this rule, but they are very 
We 


general character, degrade themselves by pursuing so un- 
worthy acourse? Tis not in human nature to suppose 
that he will yield without amurmer! No, Sir; instead of. 
being actuated by the respect and esteem which a different 
line of conduct would elicit, he, feeling that he is insulted, 
becomesan enemy, instead of being, what he would other- 
wise have been proud to be, a friend ! 

What ample materials for hostility does not such con- 
duct create, and with what feelings of contempt must we 
not survey those, whose hauteur and folly lead them to act 
with such unmanly weakness! This haughty demeanour, 
this respectable puppyism in the men to whom I allude, 
does not proceed from any interested motive or wish for 
aggrandisement ; it is adopted by them, merely because 
others have adopted it, and because, unfortunately, with 
all their good sense and talent on other subjects, they are 
vainly weak and blind to their own infirmities; or if they 
see them, they have not the manly resolution to think and 
act for themselves : they tremble lest they should be sup- 
posed to be so vulgar as to consider a fellow-creature re- 
spectable, unless he be as respectable, that is as wealthy, 
as themselves. What a variety of aukward situations are 
not those respectable puppies continually falling into, that 
they may maintain, or ‘gain their wished-for eminence in 
society. What anxiety do we not see depicted on their 
countenances in the streets, lest they should be so miserably 
situated as to be unable to pass by one whom they deem 
an inferior, without saluting him? If they cannot ex- 
tricate themselves from so painful a dilemma, observe the 
agitated and hurried looks they cast around, to see if any 
of their respectable friends have caught them sinning! 
Were it not pitiable to view poor human nature fall so low, 
it would be amusing to see the various arts those respect- 
able puppies are obliged to have recourse to, that they may 
escape the dreadful evil of looking kindly upon, pr of 
saluting those who are not so exalted as themselves. Some 
of those high and mighty gentlemen, from long experience, 
have learned to manceuvre better than others; a regular 
system of defence prevents them from being often betrayed 
into acts of civility to those whom they choose to denominate 
their inferiors. Many of the very cautious respectable 
puppies walk with their heads always down, as if they were 
counting the number of flags or stones they pass over. 
Others takea lynx-eyed view of a street as they enter it, and 
rapidly glance on every side to see whom to court, and whom 
to shun; tremulously anxious lest they should neglect 
saluting those whom they deem worthy of their notice, or 
fail to pay that homage which they servilely offer to persons 
greater than themselves. But the moment they see an in- 
dividual whom they wish to avoid, their system of defence 
is adroitly practised, their handkerchiefs are immediately 
taken out of their pockets and applied to their faces, whilst 
a violent fit of sneezing luckily seizes them at the critical 
moment of passing. A sudden stop, to admire the ar- 
tidles in a shop-window, until an infected mortal passes, 
is a favourite plan of escape; pulling out a watch to 
look at the hour, or gazing at the superscription of a 
letter which they draw from their pockets, are also well- 
timed subterfugesthat dencte the puppyism of respecta. 
bility ! 

But plans of dignity, however well arranged, do not 
always succeed; unlucky circumstances will sometimes 
occur to mar or temporarily frustrate them. In company 
it will frequently happen that some of the party are not 
quite so respectable as others. To keep an absolute distance 
on such occasions, is sometimes impossible. The cheering 
influence of conviviality, or of the circling glass, for 
awhile levels distinctions. Familiarity follows, and pride 
is forgotten! But nextday, on reflection, what painful’ 
feelings succeed! To avoid, or not to know, those whom 
they wish to avoid, is impossible: to continue to know 
them, and be on terms of familiarity with them, is alike 
impossible! A ‘plan must therefore be arranged. The 





pear to be quite friendly with him, and even stop to speak 
to him, but contrive by some ingenious device to render the 
conversation as short as possible. ‘* Business on ’Change, 
an engagement of consequence,” &c. &c. &c. extricates 
them from their painful situation. The next time they meet, 
a friendly nod is given, but a hurried pace denotes that 
something of importance prevents them from indulging in 


puppyism, the parties meet and pass on as if they had never 
known or seen each other !—Is not such conduct, Sir, truly 
pitiable? For what object are all these precautions 


estimation of society in consequence of such despicable 
maneuvring? No, Sir; they, as I have already observed, 
make enemies of all those whom they thus insult, and do 


their own defects, they are very quicksighted in discovering 
the weaknesses of others, and secretly despise them for 
pursuing conduct unworthy of rational beings. Yet such 
is the weakness of poor human nature, a man sees and 
condemns the errors or faults of others, and the next mo.‘ 
ment practises that which has called forth his animadver. 
sions! The domineering and aristocratical demeanour that. 
T have endeavoured to pourtray, is not confined to any par.: 
ticular class; Radicals, Whigs, Tories, and even Quakers’ 
are alike infected with it. The magic of wealth equally 
operates on all.’ For the-honour of our species, however, 
I am proud to say, that there are many very honourable 
exceptions to this, unfortunately too general rule; several 
highly respectable tndividuals in the different ranks of life ' 
are happily found, who rise superior to the petty feeling’ 
of ideal or assumed superiority, and thoroughly despise. 
those who are capable of contemning a fellow creature’ 
merely because he is poorer than themselves. Those wor. ' 
thy men justly reap the reward due to their good sense 
and manly deportment; they are beloved by their iriferiors | 
in situation, and are respected by all who are capable of ap- 
pteciating true dignity, honour, and humanity! They-can 
pass through the streets as through ‘life, without pain or 
trouble: no shufflings, no evasive tricks have they occasion 
to practise,to escape the contagious influence of inferiority ; 
a-kind look or nod of recognition to their acquaintances 
when they meet, is quietly and unostentatiously inter. 
changed, with which they gratify and are gratified. Life 
has miseries enough in the regular course of things, without. 
the ingenuity of man being exercised to create them. The 
contemptible weakness that I have, I hope justly, censured, 
is, though not exclusively so, mostly conspicuous in persons 
of humble origin, who, having succeeded, in some degree, 
gtee in acquiring wealth, vainly think by assuming airs of 
superiority to hide their former obscurity. They age, how- 
ever, miserably deceived; for in proportion to the airs they 
assume, do they awaken the curiosity of those whom they 
offend, who are thus stimulated to seek after all the minute 
particulars qoncerning them, which would otherwise, in’ 
most cases, have been buried in oblivion. Those minutize 
are often provokingly distorted, and brought forward, or. 


that are frequented by the objects intended to be ridiculed.’ 
This is the reward that assumed superiority frequently. 
receives ; this is the tribute paid to those who wantonly hurt. 
the feelings of their fellow creatures! So extensive has this, 
practice b€come, that I know parents, who, instead of teach- 
ing their children the modest and respectable demeanour’ 
that would ensure the respect and esteem of the discrimi- 
nating part of society, are continually inculcating the prin- 
ciples of artificial pride and petty superiority. Thus we. 
often see the cheerful openness and winning familiarity of: 
youth in a short period changed to cold ‘formality and 
solemn foppery. Adieu, Sir! if you deem these observa- 
tions worthy of insertion, you will perhaps hear again from 
the avowed opposer of 

RESPECTABLE PUPPYISM. 





| next time they meet one of those inferior beings, they ap- 


Liverpool, 









conversation. After a few more meetings, regulated by ' 
the thermometrical heat, or rather coldness of respectabic' 


adopted ? Do those who practise them stand higher in the : 


not even gain the wished-for point of being respected by’ 
their own associates ; for although men are often blind to. 


hinted at, when occasion serves, in the various companies: ° 
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Che Drama. P 
MR. VANDENHOFF. 


js Se 

As this gentleman has lately made his appearance on the 
Edinburgh boards, his friends here may be gratified in 
knowing the sentiments of the public press respecting him. 
The following is from the Edinburgh Week’y Journal, in 
shich his representation of Coriolanus is noticed : 

“The attempt, in the phrase of the Fire Insurance 
Offices, was: doubly hazardous; it was hazardous after 
Shakspeare, it was doubly hazardons from the ineffaceable 
recollection of Kemble. In his Roman characters, but 
most especially in this, Mr. Kemble not only transcended 
all others, but himself. One might dream of him, while 
representing this haughty patrician, that the spirit of the 
poble Roman, after the lapse.of buried centuries, glowed 
again in the breast of the British actor. He invested it 
with a poetical, as well as historical truth, that equally 

all former excellence, and defied all future eniu- 
ition. The majestic figure and noble countenance of the 
mer, the, classical propriety of his costume, the 
yrere and simple grace of his action, and the general air 
of grandeur which spread itself around him, presented 
through the eye to the imagination so lively a reality, 
that, in the fervour of the moment, the spectator felt 
himself mingling in scenes which long ages had covered, 
and holding communion with the awful lords of human 
kind. To enter into voluntary rivalry with such an actor, 
ingoch a character, was therefore a’ truly bold decision ; 
and had its result not been eminently honourable to the 
performer, it could scarcely have failed to have covered 
him with ridicule. Mere respectability would have been 
absolute failure; but Mr. Vandenhoff succeeded, we hesi- 
tate not to say, greatly. 

“Mr. Vandenhoff has not, assuredly, that etherial power 
of poetical realization, by which his illustrious predecessor 
identified the classical conception of the clmracter; neither 
is his countenance so superb, his articulation so perfect, 
nor his voice so finely modulated. But in all these re- 
spects, he suffers only by comparison with Kemble. On 
the living stage, with reference to these we mean, we are 
not aware that he has any superior. His person is un- 
commonly fine, and his gestures full of grace and dignity ; 
his voice is deep and clear, his face handsome, and his 
eye and forehead very powerful. ‘The whole effect of his 
countenance is expressive; yet this quality must submit 
to considerable qualification. When fairly fixed and con- 
centrated in one absolute and engrossing emotion, it is difti- 
elt (having succeeded in forgetting Kemble) to conceive 
any thing more stately and impressive than the form and 
face of Mr. Vandenhoff. Arrest him in this point, and 
the painter and statuary would find him an excellent study. 
But, besides that his features are small, his face, in its 
transitions from one passion to another, sometimes exhibjts 
asarcastic peevishness, in place of the lofty scorn which 
his mind conceives, and which is not merely short of, but 
at variance with, the characteristic emotions of Coriolanus. 
His bust, however, is remarkably fine; his throat, more 
especially, and the junction of the throat with the head, is 
the finest we recollect to have seen. To these physical en- 
dowments, his mental requisites do no injustice. The 
general conception of the character was so coinpletely (and 
80 properly) formed upon that of Mr. Kemble, to which 
also his delineation of it very nearly approached, that.no 
oom was afforded, at least no opportunity was scized, for 
the display of originality of genius; but a vigorous and 
masculine understanding, ‘as well as a classical taste, was 

“nspicuous through the whole, and the representation was 
powerfully and consistently maintained to the end. The 
very few strokes of pathos which occur in the part (those, 
for example, where he yields to his wife and his mother 
atthe catastrophe) were those in which Mr. Vandenhoff 
¥as the least happy; and in those his comparative failure 
Yas the more conspicuous, that we have never.elsewhere 
sen such admirable representatives of Volurmnia and Vir- 





gilia, as Mrs. Renaud and Mrs. Siddons. Upon the whole, 
Mr. Vandenhoft’s success was complete; and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce him to be amongst the very first tra- | 
gedians now upon the stage, and assuredly the highest in 
that department that has, ever before been in Edinburgh 
as a resident actor.” 


Che sHFiresive. 


‘© VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 

* In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend anothor in mere amuse- 
ments.” Joun LockE. ~ 

“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 











TO A LADY, ADVISING HER TO TAKE CARE 
OF HER HOUSE. 

Mapam,—As you are tenant at will in a very genteel 
house, and are now capable of finishing it in the politest 
manner, ruling it by the strictest maxims of economy and 
decorum, permit a friend to give a few cursory hints in an 
affair of so much importance. Your building is composed 
of the finest materials I ever saw, and is so much the more 
liable to discover any flaw or spot that may accidentally 
touch it. It is erected to a proper size, reared in a regular 
plan, and finished with the most accurate proportions. 
On the top stands an eminent turret, furnished with a 
room of a globular form, which I observe has two crystal 
windows in the front. These are so constructed as to be 
exceedingly useful, as they command an. extensive pros- 
pect; and if always kept clear and bright, will prove a 
very great ornament to the house. I advise you not to 
look through them at every object that passes by ; be sure 
to shut them soon at night, and open them as soon as you 
please in the morning. On each side I discover a smali 
portal to receive company: take care they dont always 
stand open, for then you will be crowded with visitors, 
and perhaps with many such as you do not likes let them 
never be shut against the instructive parent, the advising 
friend, or the supplicating orphan. I took notice of one 
gate in the front, at which all your company goes out: let 
that generally be barred close; be cautious what visiters 
you let out’ publicly, lest if any bad characters be seen 
coming from it, yuu draw a scandal upon your house: it 
will be necessary, therefore, to lay strict injunctions of 
vigilance on your two porters, who stand sentinels in live- 
ries of the deepest scarlet, just without the ivory palisa- 
does. J have seen some people paint the two pannels just 
below the windows; but I would advise you to the con- 
trary, for the natural colours far exceed all the decorations 
of art. This part of the edifice is supported by a pillar of 
Corinthian marble, whase base is ornamented with two 
alabaster semicircles, over which is generally drawn a fine 
lawn curtain of admirable needle-work. Beneath is the 
great hall in which you have a small closet of exquisite 
workmanship. This, I suppose, is the place of your secret 
retirement, open to none but yourselt, or some faithful 
friend. I advise you to keep this always clean, furnish it 
well, make it a little library of the best practical authors, 
and visit it frequently, especially when yeu return home 
from Church, or leave a circle of acquaintance whom you 
have met at the tea-table. Let the outside of the hall not 
appear like a hearse hung round with escutcheons, nor 
like a coach of state bedaubed with gilt and colourings ; 
but let it be plain, neat, and clean, to convince the world 
that it is kept more for use than ornament. You are sen- 
sible, Madam, time effaces the beauty and demolishes the 
strensth of the noblest structure; and therefore will not 
be surprised to find your little tenement subject to the 
same change. Doubtless it has often wanted repairs, 
though you have lived in it so short a time, which are 
plain intimations that the house will one day fall. You 
may soon be turned out; the landlord may give you 
warning, or may not, this is all uncertain ; be ever ready 
to go when called upon, and then you will not be afraid 
to leave it at the shortest notice. One thing £ would ob- 
serve, too, namely, that when your quit the house, no 
other tenant will inhabit it, but it will. be waste and in 
ruins yet the proprietor will, some time or other, rebuild 
it for your reception in a more durable manner with the 
same materials, but so refined and modified that it will be 
liable to no accident or decay, and that is absolutely ne- 
cessary that your habitation be now reared in some other 
place: I heartily wish it may be in a finer country under 


SOLUTIONS TO THE BAGATELLES IN OUR LAST. 
“ - RI 

49. A chimney-sweep, or climbing boy. 

50. Swine ( Wine, win. ) ‘ 

51. Because he was one of us (i.e. the tribe of FTz.) 

52. Tone; the anagrams of which are Note and Eton. 

53. Answer not received. 

54. Justice (Just ice! ) 

55. Poker.—56. Requires no solution.—57. Ring-worra. 

58. Devil; the reverse of which is lived. 

59. Awaiting the answer.—60. Carmine. 

G1. Because it goes down the middle and back again !!! 

62. Because he always appears with eclat (a claw ) and 
is very deep red (read. ) 

63. The Grand Duke of Tuscany ( Tusk any. ) 
ss 64. Because they are likely to be well chose ( Welch 

ose ff!) 

65. Red-haired men, who have always their firelocks 
about them ! 

66. The word Short, which, by adding to it er becomes. 
shorter. 

67. Three score. 

68. Polygon ( Polly gone! ) 

69. It uiakes All men into Tall men! 

70. Because it makes a Road Broad !!t 

G1. It makes All Fadl!!! 

72. It makes an Kel Feel !!? 

73. He has more arms than two! 

44. In-an-i-mate. 








PUZZLES, CONUNDRUMS, ENIGMAS,, dee. 


@0OD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT, 
—— 
(Continued from our last. } 
— 


75. ‘Tell me where is Fancy bred?’ So says the song, 
and the mystery is solved, the precise spot having beea 
recently discovered in Liverpool. Where is it ? 

76. What. is a never-failing mode of preventing any 
chimney from smoking ? 

77. What werd is that which is no longer after another 
word has been added to it ? . 

78. Why is the man who bets wagers a more estimable 
cbaracter than he who does not bet ¢ : 

79. If my mother’s sister runs off to Gretna Greer, way 
her lover what animal’s name would describe the act ? , 

80. Multiply ‘Thou by adding Gravel to it? 

81. Why does the letter V decline paying its debts. 

$2. Why does Blackwood’s monthly publication resera-~ 
ble my daughter Peggy's eyes ? ' 

83. Why is a young, unmarried, half-witted female like 
the pronoun I ? \ 

84. What word is that which has only seven letters, and 
if you cut off three there will remain nine? a 

85. My whole is a fish, and though “tis uncommon, 

Take my head off, and le! 1 become a poor woman: 

Take the lady’s head off, and ’tis true, I assure ye, 

Though perhaps nothing strange she will turn out 
a fury. “ 

86. Why does a park of deer resemble this question ? 

87. Which letter of the alphabet is the most dissipated 
fellow ? 

88. A gentleman, upon giving a sheet of paper to a clery 
gyman, told him if he could make a text from that, he 
would present him with a living, and he answered he would 
try, upon turning the paper first on one side then on the 
other. 

89. My. first and second though "tis puzzlin’, 

Are always used in making muslin 5 
My third, with loudly sounding throat, 
Returning day does well denote : 

For exercise and pleasure too, 

My whole, ye fair, is used by you. 

90. You first a righteous man must take, 

And, when you have him fast, that se. 
You're certain thathe cannot go, 
Behead him, for the riddle’s sake. 
Well may you stare in wild surprize, 
But lo! what wondrots buildings rise; 
Compared with which, the great St.-Paul’s, 
With its high dome and ball and cross, 
Is likea little fly that crawls, 
Upon some huge rhinocevos : 
Who was that righteous man, declare, 
And what those wondrous buildings were. 





a milder climate, and well sheltered from ell storms: then 
will your situation be happy ~~ honourable, and your 





lease never expire, 
A ERIEND. 


91. Mon premier existe dans les forets, 
Mon seconde existe dans les cabinets, _ 
Mon tout n’existe pas, et n’existera jamaia. 
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92. Plant four trees in such a way that they shall be 
equal distances from each other. 
93. I went into a wood and caught it; I sat down to 
get hold of it, and, because I could not get hold of it, I 
weat home with it. 
94. My nodding first a beauteous aspect yields 
When waving corn adorns the cultured fields ; 
Seek for my next in yonder shady grove, 
Where birds unite in harmony and love. 
Perfidious man, my whole’s a pledge to bind 
The verbal contracts of thy fickle mind. 


95. To an organ of sense 
Add a snug warm retreat, 
And a foretaste you have 
When the junction’s complete. 


96. The swinish mob, bent on decapitation, 
Gave me a name unlike my state or station, 
And setting forth one head, Sirs, as my due, 
Altho’ ’tis very plain that I have too; 
And what is drawn from them in conversation, 
Has puzzled oft the wise heads of the nation. 
With me, when amply filled my belly spacious, 
The rich, the poor—saints, sinners, all her gracious ; 
But when exhausted and my spirits low, 
Me spurning then, in dungeon dark they throw. 


97. To fit me for my humble sphere below 
_ _ All pains were taken. I, at last, was bound, 
Finished with all that polish could bestow, 
To seek a footing in the world’s gay round. 
A churlish master Fortune did award, 
A farmer, with good understanding born ; 
*Twas mine his fatted calf by day to guard, 
And to protect from morn to night his corn. 
Altho’ my noble soul he oft would own,— 
Tho’ with tight work his corn increased a pace,— 
Tho’ oft my brilliant parts before him shone, 
He looked down on me still with churlish face. 
A slow consumption on my frame did prey, 
._ Yet still he dragged me with him on his rout: 
Hard work at length brought rapider decay, 
And with fatigue he almost wore me out. 
‘* Compunctious visitings of soul’ at length 
Urged him to put an end to my distress ; 
Then, at my last, strange, I regain’d my strength! 
It is not bootless then my name to guess. 


98. On a cold day, what poet would you chuse for your 
eompanion ? 
Why is a tailor a good friend to a doctor ? 
100. Why is it so difficult clearly to distinguish a good 
Bank of England note? 
101. Why is a tailor like a troop storming a castle ? 
102. Why do I never wink wheh I go up to my bed- 
yoom ? 
103. Why is a martyr like a notorious highwayman ? 
104. Why is a horseman like a sluggard ? 
105. Why do I always stop at St. George’s market ? 
106. Who are the most foolish people in the world ? 
107. Why is a beef-steak like a thing that wont go right 
with you ? 
108. Why is it not right to eat potato skins ? 
109. Why is a popular election like a village-green on 
the Ist of May A 
_.110. In travelling a journey in com with others 
which of you is the ah oo ? ses E 
111. Who was the first celebrated English Poet ? 
_ 112. Why do a nation of slaves not see their chains ? 
113. Why are Latin scholars connoisseurs in wine and 


114. Who is the most singular man employed in build- 
ing a house ? 

115. What is the most benevolent act of an equestrian 
seulptor ? 

116. If I am put in the stocks, why is it illegal ? 

117. What is the value of a grain of oats ? 


418. My whole’s a well-known solemn sound; 
If to behead me be your pleasure, 
A female common name is found ; 
Once more beheaded I’m a measure. 


119. Why isa man with a very defective memory like a 
miser ? 

120. ‘ Why is it impossible that there can be such a thing 
as an — monarch ? . wy 

121. y is a very stupid party like eweet music ? 

122. Why would it be improper that young women 
should sit in Parliament ? 

123. Why is a broker’s prices current like the letter O ? 








_ & The following is given as a challenge to all brother 
professors of Bathos : 

126. If I request a friend to open one of my windows, 
why does that window resemble the commencement of 
legal proceedings, in which I am the plaintiff? 


t We have been particularly requested to give the sub- 
joined enigma from the Sheffield Iris, a place in our Fire- 
side department. 

INTERESTING CONVERSATION. 

When and where the following conversation took place, 
it is not necessary to state ;—Indeed the interview might 
have happened on any day of the past year, in any part 
of the world, and the interrogator might have been any 
human being, at any period of life between nonage and 
dotage. The subject, however, is exceedingly interesting ; 
and strange as the answers may appear, they will prove to 
be perfectly true, and all the acts of the mysterious per- 
sonage who gives them are as natural, indeed as common- 
place, as the events of every hour in the ordinary course 
of things. This will be perceived the moment the reader 
guesses his name, which we shall at present withhold ; for 
as enigmas are in season, it may agreeably exercise the 
wits of our young friends to puzzle it out. 

Who art thou ?—A traveller.-Whence dost thou come ? 
—From eternity.—Whither dost thou go ?—To eternity. 
How old art thou?—Thousands and thousands of year. 
And dost thou not wear out ?—I have been young; I am 
now old, and yet I am as healthy, as strong, and as active 
as ever.—Is there no decay in thy constitution ?—None; 
my life is an immortality, with a beginning and an end. 
—That is a riddle ;—Art thou not a mortal ?—I am; but 
my being was perfect the moment I was born, and none 
of my faculties can fail till the moment I die; my exist- 
ence is a span measured out of infinity.—How long wilt 
thou live ?—I know not the day of my death—Shall I sur- 
vive thee !—Yes, and yet I shall slay ¢aec—How can that 
be?—When I die thou wilt live again.—Where is thy 
dwelling ?—No where and every where.—Is that possible ? 
—§o0 much so, that it were impossible to be otherwise. 
Canst thou explain that ?—Perhaps not to thy satisfaction ; 
but as I can be confined ‘*no where,” an@ am ** every 
where,” I must dwell as much in the one as the other of 
these abstractions.~Then thou art always at rest ?—Nay,— 
I am always in motion.—No where and every where, yet 
always in motion, art thou ?-Even so;-like the water-wheel 
on its axle, never changing its place nor suspending its re- 
volution.—Then there can be no progress in thy course ? 
—There is perpetual progress ; for though, like the water- 
wheel, I never change place, yet, like the chariot-wheel, 
I am always going forward.—That is a contradiction in 
terms; isit not ?—It may besoto thee; butitisthe law of 
my nature—Troth! very much like human nature, of 
which contradiction is the essence : but tell me what is thy 
nature? What thineis not; and yet, withoutit thine would 
never have been what it is—Hast thou a body ?}—No.— 
Art thou a spirit ?—I am not.—What art thou then ?7— 
Tell me what the blue sky is and I will tell thee what I 
am: as the arch of heaven to the eye so am I to the mind ; 
something which is nothing.—I shall not be wiser by pur- 
suing this train of inquiry: thou hast said that thou art 
always going forward: in what direction, may I ask ?— 
From west to east with the earth, and from creation to 
doomsday with the race of man.—What is thy business >— 
Destruction and renovation.—Hast thou house and land ? 
—All the houses and lands under the sun are mine.— 
What dost thou do with them ?—I let them to tenants like 
thee.—On what terms ?—Leases for life ?—At what rent ? 
—The breath of your nostrils.—Is that all we pay ?— 
Cheap enough, as times go! Dear enough, for it costs 
you your lives: I take it by instalments, as fast as you 
receive it, though there is nothing that you resign so un- 
willingly: but I live on this continual waste of life, and 
shall never die while there is a man breathing on the 
earth—Hast thou a family ?-O yes, a very large one.— 
Wife and children ?—No wife, but many children.—Who 
are they :—All the dead, all the living, and all the un- 
born.—How dost thou manage such a family ?—The dead 
I draw after me, the living accompany me, and the unborn 
come to meet me at my call.—How dost thou provide for 
such multitudes ?—By all the produce of sea and land.— 
How dost thou find employment for so many hands ?—By 
all the work done in the four quarters of the globe.—Then I 
am one of thy progeny ?—Thouart. What hast thou done 
for me ?—Brought thee into being, fed thee, taught thee, 
borne thee, adi toms with thee, till I am well nigh wearied. 
Andjwhat do I owe thee for such unmerited goodness ? Thy 
future days.—How shall I give them to thee ?—By redeem- 
ing the past—Thine is a strange history;—what will be 





os e order - the vowels, why does O resemble a 
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N SALE, at the Office of the Kaleidoscope, and to 
ad of all the Agents, named in th 
Work 3 > a ¢ title, the following 

Vol. I. and II. of the New Series of the KALEIDOSco 
in Quarto, neatly bound and lettered, with a copious Inder 
to each, price One Guinea each. Pure! rs from the coum 
try, who wish to have both volumes, may be accommoda; 
either through the Agents or by remitting Two Pounds (post 
paid) inwhich case the two shillings will be allowed as 

A few sets of the Old Series of the Kaleidoscope may be had, 
deficient a few Numbers; the two volumes bound up in one 
at the reasonable price of £1 10s. These volumes, besides, 
great variety of amusing and scientific matter, contain 
Sketch-book of Geoffrey Crayon, which alone sells for Dearly 
the price fixed upon the double volume of the Kaleia: 
Public Building, the New LIVERPOOL Mt 

nblic Building, the New 00) ARKET, o1 
Sheet of fine Paper, price 6d. nome 
Plan of the recently-discovered MAMMOTH CAVE in Ame 
rica, with a representation of the Mummy found therein, 
price 2d. 

An interesting discourse, delivered by Mr. Roscoe, at the 
operting of the Royal Liverpool Institution, on the subject of 
the Origin and Vicisitudes of Literature, Science, and Art; 
and their Influence on the present state of Society. 

N. B. This able composition which was originally printed 
ina superb style in a five shilling volume, is now offered to 
the — at fourpence, with the view of circulating itas 
much as possible amongst all classes. . 

A Soppomeney. publication containing a full account of 
the late PRESTON GUILD, written expressly for the Kale. 
doscope, and printed conformably for the purpose of binding 
up with it, price fourpence. 

(> All the above-mentioned publications, may be had 
weekly, through the mediumi of the Agents, named in the 
head of our publication. 







































































EDUCATION. 
ERMS of Mr. SIMPSON’S ACADEMY for 
Gentlemen, at TUD-HOE HOUSE, near Durham. 

with Instruction in the English, Latin and Greek Lan; 
Writing, Arithmetic, Merchants’ Accounts, Geography, the 
Use of the Globes, and the most useful branches of the My 
thematics, for Pupils from seven to eleven years of age, £24; 
from eleven to thirteen, £26; und above thirteen, £30 
annum. French, Four Guineas per annum extra; and other 
roca, Bec’ ornamental branches of Education, on similag 
terms. NoVacation. Entrance,OneGuinea. There are, in 
respectable situations in thistown, several Young Gentlemen, 
who received their Education at Tud-hoe House Academy: 
their address may be obtained of Mr. Simpson, who isin Liver 
pool, and may be seen daily, between twelve and two, rt Mr, 
Gorr's, Castle-street, till the 16th instant. Reference is re. 
og f given to Mr. Joun Winper, 64, Hanover-street; 

r. Joan Swine, Manesty-lane, Liverpool; and to Mr. Brap, 
Architect, or Mr. Jones, Kensington, near Liverpool. 
N.B. The Deaf and Dumb taught. 








—— 


Co Correspondents. 


The essay which occupies a large portion of this day’s pub 
lication, has been postponed repeatedly, in consequence, 
principally, of its length: and it was with the view of 
redeeming the pledge given to our Irish correspondent, that 
we have determined to give an extra half-sheet with this 
day’s Kaleidoscope. This dissertation is the fifth of a series, 
four of which have been published in the New Hibernian 
Magazine, a work which has been for some time given up, 
The present essay, however, is complete in its detached form, 
and cannot fail to amuse our readers, whatever they may 
think of the pretensions which the author makes on the 
part of his country to high literary pretensions and remote 
antiquity and importance. We believe the author to be 

*Mr. Lowe, of Ardee, a gentleman, as we are informed, well 
known in the literary world. 








Tae Frresipk DEPARTMENT.—AS we must close this depart- 
ment of our work next week, we have extended it some 
what beyond its usual limits, which: we are enabled to de 
by the introduction of four extra pages, which we wish 
our readers to regard as our New Year's Gift, in return for 
the increasing patronage with which our efforts have been 
remunerated, and which it shall be our unceasing study te 
merit. 


PunninG—The admirable article on this subject, suggested 
by A Friend, had not escaped our notice, and shall haves 
place in our next. 


Notwithstanding the temporary extension of our columns, 
such is the length of some of the articles inserted in this 
day’s Kaleidoscope, especially those on Irish Antiquities and 
Literature, and on the Puppyism of Respectablity, that we 
are obliged briefly to notice the following :—Amicus—TJsabella 

Guliel R.—<Ambulator—J. We—K. J.—Virgin Hong 











and Medicus. 
PPE LEI SE PIO 
Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDAY, by B 
Sm1TH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. : 
Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwia 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence- 3 and J. Lowthian, 











the end of thee?—The end of all things. What is thy 
mame ?-—A secret at present,—but Time will show it. 


TY, 119, St. James-st.; for ready money only. 
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